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EQUALITY OF HAPPINESS. 
Tue notion that happiness is pretty equally distri- 
buted throughout all ranks and conditions, is of old 
standing. Something of the kind is to be found in 
Homer :— 

** Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 

The source of evil one, and one of good ; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 

Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 

To most he mingles both : 

The happiest taste not happiness sincere ; 

But find the cordial draught is dash’d with care.” 
The same view has been taken by Mr Hume, and 
much can be said in favour of it. If we regard the 
class apparently most pampered by fortune—the rich 
and honoured—we certainly find that they have their 
cares and vexations, and these not merely what all are 
subject to by nature, but many of them incidental, 
as it may be said, to the very possession of wealth 
and honour. The necessity under which wealthy 
and titled persons lie, of acting up to the character 
which their possessions assign them, is not the least. 
Rank is to be supported, not only by the appropriate 
expenditure, which it may be difficult to provide, but 
by certain suitable or supposedly suitable modes of 
behaviour, which it may be very uneasy to sustain. 
How often have the great been found glad to lay aside 
their state, when they could do it with safety, to 
mingle in common crowds and common enjoyments ! 
Even so far to indulge nature as to have a hearty burst 
of mirth, after being long restrained within the limits of 
a tame decorum, would often be to them amongst the 
most desirable of luxuries ; but it is one which they per- 
haps more rarely enjoy than even thehumblest orders of 
society. A grand dinner, ushered in by many foregone 
flourishes of trumpets, and with vast pageantry, in ho- 
nour of some distinguished character, is an imposing 
spectacle, but one, that often, we suspect, yields more 
solid enjoyment to the spectator, or unknown guest, 
than to the chief performer, to whom it sometimes 
turns out to be rather of the nature of a mockery 
than of a feast. A patriotic statesman, successful 
warrior, a thrice-returned member of parliament, a 
lord provost, or lord mayor elect, is to be glorified ; 
but how purely aérial must be their indulgences, 
knowing that they are the “ observed of all observers, 
the admired of all admirers.” On them all eyes are 
fixed ; on their tongues all voices are hung. Can they 
eat, can they digest, under such a concentration of 
gaze and interest? Can they taste the flavour of the 
viands or of the rich wines set before them? Might 
not any thing almost be put on their plates, or poured 
into their glasses, which they would unconsciously 
swallow! Their attention is absorbed by the scene 
around; their ears are erect to catch the plaudits, or, 
perhaps, a stray sneer or disparaging whisper ; big 
drops of perspiration exude and cluster on the fore- 
head ; the nostrils distend, the breast heaves, they 
breathe thick, short, and with difficulty ; sighs and 
even groans escape, evincing the throes they endure 
in simultaneous efforts to eat and drink, smile and 
be gracious, and to keep in due order and connection 
the sentences of thanks to be shortly forthcoming in 
return for the “ undeserved and unmerited tribute— 
the proudest epoch—the happiest moment of their 
lives, to which they shall ever look back, with the 
deepest gratitude and most unbounded satisfaction, to 
the latest hour of their existence.” Exhausted by 
this delivery, the exhibitant sinks back into his chair 
like a discharged leech, collapsed and spent, sick and 
disgusted, until perhaps a glancing thought crosses 
his mind of the pure air and undisturbed repast to be 
enjoyed in some sylvan villa, which administers a cor- 
dial to his sinking energies. Such a banquet is called 


a public dinner, inasmuch as a multitude pays for it, 
and it is eaten for the public benefit ; but a public 
sacrifice would frequently be a more correct desig- 
nation. 

The great have some title to indulgence, if not 
commiseration. A king has great power, but less 
liberty than the meanest of his subjects. His cos- 
tume, his residence, his locomotion, his servants, 
his associates, his consort, all that constitute the 
pride, the free-will, and unrestrained licence of others, 
are ordained and prescribed to him by the law and 
his station. In theory, a monarch can do no wrong; 
in practice, he can do nothing right, nothing that 
is not obnoxious to the censure of some of the 
multitudinous host who sit in judgment over all 
his actions, and to whom he is in some degree ac- 
countable for his every-day conduct. All those next 
in rank and authority under him, his peers, mi- 
nisters, judges, and great officers, down to the 
worshipful mayor, recorder, and aldermen of a rmuni- 
cipal corporation, are in corresponding vassalage— 
subject to like responsibility, to like stringent condi- 
tions, as the price of official eminence. They live not 
for themselves, but the community ; their livesare in the 
public breath—an afflatus, which, more than any of 
the gases which chemistry has discovered, is the most 
vaporous, elastic, evanescent, and inconstant. No 
salary, no fees, patronage, perquisites, or honour, 
appear an adequate compensation for living so depen- 
dently, and being made so fixed a mark for all the 
arrows which prejudice and malice may be pleased 
to discharge. If one reflects that the greatness of 
some is not sought, but thrust upon them ; that many 
inherit offices hereditarily, like the sovereigns of Eng- 
land or the sheriff of Westmoreland ; that many, again, 
have been thrust upwards by the ill-judged vanity of 
their parents or guardians, who preferred tinsel dis- 
tinction to real happiness ; and that others are the 
cadets of noble houses, in virtue of which, and in 
relation thereto, they are fixed in high places— 
Cursed and stigmatised by power, 

And raised to be exposed— 

without aptitude, taste, or fitness for promotion ; we 
shall find abundant topics calculated to console the 
more humble and less ostentatious, who “ pursue the 
noiseless tenor of their way in the sequestered vale of 
private life.” 

_ The late Lord Castlereagh used to compare public 
office to a “bed of roses ;” there were gay colours and 
some perfume in it ; but the thorns were sharp, and 
sometimes annoying, as his lordship, so fatally to his 
own peace, unhappily found them to be. 

The drawbacks from riches are not less than those 
from station, and the luxuries they purchase are 
not always sweet or wholesome. Nothing is so 
fascinating to the careless beholder as a splendid 
well-tasselled and well-cushioned equipage ; it is cer- 
tainly a great protection from night air and bad 
weather, though its necessary uses in most situa- 
tions are now tolerably well provided for at less 
care and cost by cabriolets, omnibusses, and other 
vehicles ; but it has more serious disadvan than 
expense, or taxes on liveries, four wheels, pleasure 
horses. Carriage people, we guess, are not remarkably 
healthy, nor do they appear, in passing, particularly 
happy ; they lack the brisk respiration and cheering 
exertion of the pedestrian, in whose recreative pastime 
they are denied full participation, either from want of 
practice on common roads, or the interdict of fashion. 
Where a carriage, moreover, is kept, there must be 
such an observance of times and appointments, the 
health of horses, and so forth, as materially must sub- 


tract from that very freedom of motion which the 


possession of the vehicle seems to extend. The com- 
monplaces of all nations are eloquent on the cares 
which attend wealth, the contentions to which it gives 
rise, and the vices of which it is the root. Unquestion- 
ably it often produces more irksomeness than pleasure, 
sets those by the ears who otherwise would have been 
friends, and, worst of all, corrupts the nature of him to 
whom it flows most freely. Another of its evils has 
been less remarked upon, the necessity which it imposes 
of acting according to the will of others, rather than 
one’s own. Expectations are formed of the wealthy, 
as of the titled man. He must be generous to the 
degree, and in the modes, and with reference to the 
objects, which others choose, or submit to be thought 
a remarkably bad dispenser of the gifts of Providence. 
He is perhaps expected, merely because he has the 
pecuniary means, to practise hospitalities, for which 
he has little of either patience or taste. Whatever he 
does or gives, it is measured against the imagined 
standard of his wealth, and, as it is thought equal to, 
or short of that, so is he reputed. Even his ordinary 
charities are liable to be miscalculated, each recipient 
knowing well what he himself gets, but not how many 
others are getting or have gotten, or how much in all 
is dispensed. In short, the rich man is called upon 
in a thousand ways to concede to the will and expec- 
tations of others, and finds that it is much easier 
even to perform the task of making money, by menu 
supposed so difficult, than to spend it in such a way 
as may be consistent with his own peace of mind, and, 
what largely contributes to that in most natures, his 
good standing with his fellow-creatures. 

If we look, again, at the more conspicuous evils of 
life, we shall find that they are attended with some 
counterbalancing advantages, which make them not 
quite so great evils as they at first seem. The 
humble are not required to act up to an artificial 
character ; and when subscription-papers go about, 
the poor are never expected to subscribe. Whenever 
they do clever or generous things, their merit is, to 
use Johnson’s phrase, “ handsomely acknowledged,” 
for such things are not expected of them. Mighty 
blasts which prostrate the great, pass harmlessly over 
the heads of the lowly; and, as Juvenal long ago 
remarked, the man without a purse laughs in the face 
of the robber. In a thousand ways, humble cireum- 
stances may be found both convenient and agreeable. 
They expose, it is true, to some evils ; but from many 
others they directly procure protection and exemption. 

Nevertheless, while there is probably truth in every 
one of the above propositions, we must look a little 
farther in order to see the whole truth. The 
blessings of life may be allowed to have their draw- 
backs, and the evils to have counterbalancing ad- 
vantages ; but we fear that little sincere conviction 
would be produced by any effort to show that all 
classes of men are, class for class, alike happy, and that 
rank and condition are therefore matters of indiffe- 
rence. Such arguments belong to a cajoling kind of 
philosoph y which is sometimes practised towards par- 
ticular classes, with, we should think, remarkably 
little real effect of the kind contemplated. It seems 
to us more manly, as well as more true, to say, that 
there is much genuine benefit to be derived from wealth, 
when it can be obtained without too great sacrifices. It 
procures many comforts, and above all things confers 
the inestimable happiness of becoming the means or 
instrument by which the woes of others are to be 
lessened and their happiness increased. It saves from 
many great dangers and evils to which the poor are 
exposed continually. It gives the glorious privilege, 
as the poet calls it—and a glorious privilege it is for 
all who can obtain it, though the reverse is no real 
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degradation to the helpless—* of being independent.” 
Station, again, can never be unworthy of a generous 
ambition, since it also confers the power tly 
affecting for good the destinies of others, on when 
attai must in ordinary circumstances have the 
effect of raising the mind above sordid and degrading 
influences. ith wealth and station there may be 
great cares and great harassments ; but these are 
comparatively of rare occurrence, and those which 
frequently occur are of a trifling kind, such as 
nothing but the absence of real and great evils could 
invest with any power of annoyance. With poverty 
and humility ou the other hand, great evils are more 
frequent or more constant in their action—a scanty 
vision of even the necessaries of life, exposure 
oppression and contumely, danger of disease which 
there may not be the means of remedying, and 
many others not less great. One melancholy fact 
danke on the records of the statists in neg of the 
pute exposure of the poor to the ps of life, 
t the value of life amongst them is less than it is 
amongst the rich ; that is, that the number of deaths 
amo them, reckoning age against age, is r. 
It is to be observed, that the distresses of 
are much less avoidable than those of the rich. A 
rich man, if he finds his carriage troublesome, can lay 
it down. If he finds himself too much pressed upon 
by a circle of friends, he ean eut himself out from it, 
and take refuge in “ pleasant part of the count 
or on the continent. Most of the things which trouble 
him are only those habits of society which an inde- 
dent man may dissent from if ae Alas, 
wever, for the griefs and pains which beset the 
lowly estate, where means are slender, and friends 
consequently few ! 

Men practi acknowledge these truths by the 
aoudiens which they make, each to acquire better 
means and superior station. It is seen in the eager- 
ness of the labourer and artisan to obtain a small ad- 
vance of wages or promotion to the situation of a 
foreman, as well as in the movements of higher men. 
And well it is that Providence has implanted this 
universal solicitude for something better, for, except 

a continual miracle, the which tha 


by t Pro- 
vidence has created for us co never have been 
otherwise realised. 


STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS 8. C, HALL, 
«* Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Sr 
DEBT AND DANGER. 
PART II. 
Layry had secreted his master in a small square 
underground chamber, not exactly a vault, nor yet a 
room ; the air was admitted through a loophole at 
one side, on a level with the roof; it had been used 
formerly as a sort of resting-place for those who car- 
ried the coffins of the O’Rourkes to their last home ; 
and two large stones, that occupied the whole of one 
side, marked the entrance to the vault of D’Arey’s 
ancestors. It had been inhabited for many years by a 
“holy man,” who, after performing his penance of 
fasts and seclusion, disappeared from the country al- 
together about a year before the young squire’s ruin. 
The entrance was then closed, as a child playing about 
‘the abbey had fallen in, and been seriously injured. 
‘When Murplty entered, he could only discover at 
first a heap of old tapestry laid along three high-backed 
‘ehairs, which Lanty had so arranged as to form a sort 
“of couch for the sufferer ; and the words, “ At last, 
‘at last you are come!” were succeeded by a feeble 
movement ; and while Murphy struck a light by the 
aid of his gun-flint, D’ Arey managed to raise himself 
on one elbow, and gaze wildly on his visitor, whom he 
now perceived was not Lanty. 
* Don’t come near me !” he exclaimed, “ don’t eome 
near me! I know you now; but I'll never be taken 
alive ; I’ve sworn it. I have lain all day watching 
these stones, and wondering if they would open for 
me. But don’t come near me, Murphy. I suppose 
‘you rode here, eh ? Well, some have horses, but others 
have none—but others have none !” he repeated wild- 
ly ; while the farmer, overpowered by the sight, as he 
‘afterwards said, “of the brave flower of the eounthry 
‘eut down and blasted,” stood perfectly powerless op- 
posite to him, the candle flaring against the walls, 
and giving just sufficient light to enable D’Arcy, 
when a little more cool, to observe the mingling of 
agony and pity depicted in his face, while tears coursed 
each other rapidly down his manly cheeks. The young 
squire then became alarmed for Lanty, and eagerly 
inquired if he had caught the fever, which gave 
Murphy an opportunity of explaining all in a few 
words. At first the young man was silent ; but true 
generosity is infectious ; it is a sort of signal-light, 
which, when lit up in one bosom, will communicate 
to the next, without any seeming contact. And, weak 


as an infant from disease, faint for want of sustenance, 
utterly and completely exhausted, the last of his 
race sobbed like a sick baby on the shoulder of the 
kind-hearted Murphy. “I-wish it was my wife was 
in it,” said the farmer ; “I’m mighty unhandy about 
yer honour, so I am; and sure she shall come and 
tind yer honour, if you will let her.” 

“ Don’t ‘honour’ me, Murphy,” said D’Arcy sadly ; 
“T’ve no state left now.” 

“Ough, what matter?” he answered; “the state 
may go, but the honour lives in a man’s own breast. 
I'd uphould it through the counthry, that it’s alire 
there, any how; and, plaise God, whin yer honour is out 
of the fangs of the fever, and the hands of yer inimies, 
ye'll prove it. Give an honest man time to get through 
and he'll prove he’s honest—I’m sure 

“God bless you, Murphy !—God bless you !” he 
murmured. It was astonishing how, in a couple of 
hours, Murphy improved the aspect of the place. 
Lanty had brought some old carpeting and matting 
there by stealth, which had been thrown away as 
valueless, and by its aid the worthy farmer concealed 
the entrance to the vault, and managed to make a 
more comfortable couch. He kindled a fire, and con- 
trived to keep it burning all night, despite the smoke, 
which, as the night was calm, escaped through the 
rugged entrance. The fire enabled him to supply his 
patient with warm tea during the watching hours. 
At times D’Arcy’s mind wandered ; but, in general, 
he was tolerably calm, though most anxious about his 
old servant. He talked to Murphy about the future, 
and his resolve to starve rather than go in debt—a 
resolution which the farmer declared would make a 
greater man of him than ever. And when the morn- 
ing came, and Murphy was obliged to depart, the 
young squire experienced the benefit that is easier felt 
than explained, and which always succeeds a eonver- 
sation with a person of strong mind, no matter how 
unlearned. 


“T did not deserve this from you,” said D’Arcy ; 
“T did not think you would give it. Lanty knew you 
better than I did.” 

“He hada betther right, sir, being one of ourselves. 
It isn’t the likes of you, in general, that understands the 
hearts of the poor. But, sure, sir, dear, I have the 
honour of sarving you, and that’s a rich reward for 
me.’ 

It is rarely that one of Murphy’s countrymen is so 
right-judging, rarely that he would be to 

rate the giving the horse on credit te the young squire 
from the personal service rendered uitously, but 
the straightforward honest man had, as he well said, 
his reward ; and while I give him due praise for his 
warmth and wisdom, I must remember that D’Arcy 
endured much ; for to pt most generous service 
from one he had injured, was deeply humiliating to 
the tried and wounded spirit. Proud also by inheri- 
tance—a pride that had been both tram on and 
goaded—if D’Arcy O’Rourke had been of a common 
mind, he would have taken refuge in his pride, 
thered himself up therein, as in a mantle, and culti- 
vated the idea, that being a lord of the soil gave him 
right over “ his people,” as I have heard them called, 
forgetting that the real law of landlord and tenant is 
an interchange of services, one having the gold coin 
which he exc for its value in silver, or it ma 
be brass, yet still reeeiving the value. But D’Arcy’s 
mind was not of a common or coarse order ; he had 
persisted in the errors of his caste from habit, and a 
desire to keep up the dignity of his family, little 
d that the man who runs in debt beyond his 
ability to pay, surrenders his peace of mind, and pro- 
strates his dignity under the feet of his creditor. 
When awoke fully to a sense of his situation, his re- 
solve was boldly and bravely taken ; and though the 
nature of the cure was so severe that the patient might 
sink beneath its operation, still, if he survived, he did 
so in the genuine pride of conscious strength, in the 
enjoyment of that mental health which enables a man 
to look steadily forward to a given end, that end being 
HONOUR, the HONOUR of an honest man—the HONOUR 
from whose star a ray of glory expands on every side. 

In the mean time, the that “a travellin 
woman was ill of the fever in the Black Abbeppant 
that Murphy of the hill and his wife was able to see 
afther her without re on account of the charrum,” 
was industriously circulated, and obtained easy belief 
in a credulous district. Lanty, though suffering from 
severe illness, like the poor bird in the story managed 
to decoy the intruder from the cheris' nest, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that Cronan believed 
“the masther,” if still in the country, was secreted 
some five miles off. ‘This was all they desired, except, 
indeed, the recovery of the poor sufferer, which the 
undeviating attention of Murphy and his family acce- 
lerated. ‘lo Mrs Murphy’s great relief, she discovered 
on her first visit that the young man had not beey 
suffering from “ the sickness,” but from a fearful de- 
rangement of the nervous system, amounting almost 
to insanity—a nervous intermittent sort of fever. 


«* Brain ’ is not catching, any how !” she said 


joyful to her husband. “ I’m thinking that first of 
to have it, honey dear, people must have brain ; 
and you know,” she ad smiling at her husband. 
« none of the Murphys have enough to:let loose for 


“Every kindness you show me,” said D’ 
when he was sufficiently recovered to move = eek 
narrow chamber, “every kindness you show me is like 
a dagger in myheart. I did not deserve it.” Hewas 
always — what was said of him throughout the 
country, and when it was likely he could leave it. It 
was interesting to observe what able tacticians both 
Murphy and his wife became, simply by the teachi 
of a kind heart. They let him know all that wo 

be pleasant for him td hear, and avoided all that was 
contrary. At last they took advantage of the darkness 
of a summer night, and removed him to their own 
cottage, where the change of air and the additional 
comforts tended ly to accelerate his recovery ; but 
still he remained the shadow, the very shadow, of his 
former self—so worn, so weak, that he was literally 
unable to raise his cup of gruel to his own lips. 

made his bed in “the loft,” which was above the kit- 
chen ; and as the boards rested on the thick rafters, 
and there was no ceiling beneath, D’Arey O’Rourke 
heard every thing that was said in the house ; and to 
poor Mrs Murphy it seemed as though illness had 
sharpened his perceptions, for sometimes the neigh- 
bours would what she did not wish him to hear. 

“Did ye hear, Mrs Murphy, that the new people at 
the big house are going to pull down every cabin on 
the ++ slip, near = cross-roads ? Oh! the throuble 
must eavy on the young squire, wherever he is, to 
think of the suffering he brought on the poor, by not 

“Oh! dear, there’s Tom Mulligan of the F gone 

her to the bad ; he’s fled t ccunthagyantitiey 
i — and the four grawls, must take to 
e was a thriving man in a small way, 
until the young squire gave him an order for the new 
iron gates, just whin he came of age ; he thought that 
would make him, and ran in debt for the iron. Sure, 
like every thing else, they were never paid for.” Or, 

“Sad news this morning, Mrs Murphy, ma’am. 
Mrs Nowlan died last night ; she was always mighty 
tinder about the heart, and her little way of business 
was destroyed through the goings on at the big house. 
People, who maybe only wanted an excuse, said 
could not pay her, because the squire never*paid them. 
But she’s gone now, any how.” 

Mrs Murphy tried all she could to keep these 
babbling tongues in order. Sometimes she told them 
to “spake aisy, for one of the girls was above on the 
bed sick.” Sometimes she dismissed a neighbour with 
the information that she “ had a rand all of work 
to do ;” but though her eldest hter, and Kath- 
leen, both exe 


but he had not imagined that the influence of his 
own and his family’s imprudence had so injured the 
poor. ‘Those who had heaped blessings on his head 
as he passed along, and whose faces he knew even as 
his own, the more gentle and unpretending their com- 
plaints were, the more he suffered. 

“Ah! sure, the poor gintleman could not a F: 
he’d have paid it if he had it, God help him !” ' 

“They say he’s gone beyond seas. Well, betther luck 
to him, wherever he foes. Sure, the good drop was 
in him !—we know that. God break hard fortune 
before every one’s child!” Or, 

“ Ah! it’s not right of us to be so hard upon the 

r young gintleman! What else could be expected 
From the way he was reared. “I’m sure, though we must 
eat our 

?Arcy O’Rourke 0 inquired w 
did not photos and see him, and not one of the kin 
people who laboured so earnestly to minister to his 
wants could tell him that Lanty was breathing out 
his last faithful breath in a neighbouring cottage. 
Various excuses were made, the principal being, that 
“surghe was watching the post for his honour, and 
when a letther came, he’d bring it”—or, “he had hurt 
his foof!with a splinter, and could not walk, and the 
ple ‘would be wondering if he was carried to the 
urphys.” The old servant had outlived “ his people,” 
outlived all his affections, save the strongest and 
dearest. The poor creatures where he was taken ill 
made up a little bed for him in a shed ; that is to say, 
they gave him their own, and slept themselves on 
loose straw, for self has no place in the heart of an Irish 
peasant, Lanty Lurgan’s sole comfort during the last 
days of his exigtence arose from hearing daily, h 
the medium of the benevolent Murphys, that the 
young master was better. 

« | know I’m going, Kathleen, avourneen, I know 
Iam. IfI abl oly see the letther from his unele, 
and look on his sweet face onst more, 1’d die aisy ; 
for what’s done can’t be undone now. The letther will 
come under cover to me, for a cloak, you know ; and, 
sure enough, if I’m not in the w to receive it, 
what will he do at all?” 

“ Don’t bother yerself, Lanty, honey, don’t; you'll 
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keep the house quiet, they could not always succeed ; 

and if the subject had not been of such an agonising 

nature, D’Arcy must have admired the stratagems . 
put in requisition on his account. 3 
This was bitter schooling. He knew perfectly well 
: that he had inconvenienced and distressed the rich, 
| 


. shall see him hereafter, but still I want to see him here 
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be well enough by’n by; ye'll go with the young 
masther away ; ten ue yer heart ; maybe the letther 
will come to-day or to-morrow,” replied the weeping 
etn I will be well enough by’ 
Yes, avourneen, en n 
by—betther than know that, praise ‘be to 
holy name, who provides a place where the poor are 
e rich, and the troubled comforted—I know that ! 
But, Kathleen, ta the trees know that the spring 
will bring them fresh flowers, they keep on the 
ones as long as they can—it’s nature, child. I know I 


—just onst. I remember a poor ould setther of his 
father’s, very ould intirely it was, and the baste had 
lost the use of its himdJegs, and we wanted to end it ; 
but the young mas would not hear of it, and had 
the ould baste brought up to a little room he had off 
his own, and, to plaise him, I used to tind ould Nero. 
And, ‘ Lanty) he says to me one morning with his 
sunbame of a smile, ‘ Lanty, whin ye’re an ould man, 
I'll tend you, my boy, as you have tended my father’s 
pe dog,’ he says ; and I says, ‘ God bless you, Masther 

‘Arcy ;’ and I had hardly said the words, whin the 


the heart in me at last, even I, who was born in it— 
it’s poisoned it is—it ended me; but you'll be out of 
its reach. I praise the Lord for that! and yet you 
won’t, masther, machree !—the body will be, but not the 
heart, not the mind. Oh! my God !” headded, clasp- 
ing his withered together, until the bones 
rattled in the loose ; “oh! my God! to think 
that while so many is dashing, and spinding, and 
striving for masthery—to think that all that time 
they are only haping curses on their own graves !” 
“Oh! Lanty! ty!” exclaimed D’Arcy, “do 
, too, reproach me ?” 


The old man started as from a dream, and, sinking 
at his master’s feet, clasped his knees,and, while looking 


wildly with his glazed eyes in his face, answered, “Me! 
is it Oh! may the heavenly powers forgive 
a dying sinner! Me !—did I I {twas a 
drame, maybe, I tould ; it could be nothin’ else! It 
was a drame, I’m masther—it but you'll 
forgive me. Reproach you/ no, masther. 
bilne—Diens you !—may all the powers of heaven and 
earth bless you, my own dear masther !” 

D’Arcy, greatly moved, moved even to tears, hung 


baste comes staggering out of the little room, draggi 
its poor legs afther it and I saw the dart of death in 
its two eyes, and I wanted to put him back, but the 
young masther wouldn’t, and the craythur dragged on 
to his feet, and the masther put down his hand to coax 
it, like ; and Nero put out his ould tongue and licked 
his hand over and over for more than a minute, then 
turned up its head with a shiver, and died. And with 
that Masther D’Arcy his betwixt 
his palms, and I saw the tears drop, drop, dropping, 
on the dead ~~ ‘ Let me take it away, DArey, 
honey,’ says I, forgetting to ‘masther’ him, for my 
heart was full; but he would not—only turned the 
head and closed the eyes of the craythur, as if it was 
a Christian. 

* Masther,’ says I, after a bit, ‘ will you let me die 
that way whin my hour comes; and will you do as 
much for me as you’ve done for Nero ? 

And he grips me by the hand, and says, ‘ Yes, 
Lanty, God knows I will, and more” ‘I only ax as 
muchy I says. And Lanty added, ‘ If I could have as 
much, I'd die happy.’ ” 

The next evening, when the Murphys were occu- 
pied as usual, some spinning, some knitting, and the 
men wer: looking to their cattle, or half aslee 
over fire, a little child in the neighbourh 
entered with the observation, “ There’s one without 
wants ye, Mr Murphy, sur.” Murphy rose and fol- 
lowed his guide, and leaning against a tree that flanked 
the gable end of the house, was a Soa his 
great-coat flung over his shoulders, and his white hair 
and unshorn beard glittering in the fading light. The 
good man exclaimed that his visitor was mad, but a 
smile was his only reply—a smile so grim and ghast] 
that it made the farmer start ; and then he drew fort: 
a letter, and the words “ it’s come at last ; just let me 
see ‘and give it him,” crept from between his lips. 
‘The farmer managed to employ or dismiss those not 
in the secret of D’Arey’s concealment, and then 
Lant a without any assistance, beneath the 

“Oh, daddy Lanty !” exclaimed Kathleen, flying 
towards him; and then horrified at the expression of 
his countenance, so deathlike and wretched, she drew 
back, and observed to her sister, “That sure there 
must be goer about him not right, for he wint 
up tKe ladder to the loft with a noiseless step, and the 
look of a spirit.” The setting sun was throwing his 

ll Beams over the landscape, and a light of 
mingled yellow and red entered the loft through an 
opening the worthy farmer had “pulled” in the thatch 


to admit airand sunshine to the invalid. D’Arcy 
side narrow bed reading, or seeming to 


‘was 

read, and h n ce, though wore the ex- 
pression of oni wing gone through the worst, 
1s resolved to himself for the best. On seei 


Lanty he started forward to receive him, and tho i 
j ly — minutes before that the old 
servant was very ill, he was quite unprepared for the 
spectral appearance which, flingi off hie 

“It’s come, masther !—it’s come !” he mut: 
extending the letter to his master ; “here it is ; an 


I brought it, and seen you onst more—andgscen you 
onst more! ‘There’s money in it, mast! y, and 
the coast’s er now, and ye can get clean @e, and be a 
great man. Sure, yer young years have ly blos- 
somed yet! But, masther, honey, avick ree. t 
are a’most my last words—don’t forget ould Irela 
though the throuble came on ye init ; and ye war 
high in yerself to be your equals, sure ye did 


not want a humble friend. I’m a’most'gonge—and the 
distinctions of life are a’most gohegan I can say 
is, it isn’t the jewels on the that gives the 


charity we look at, but the ha 


3 . Give me a 
drink, for God’s sake !—I’m cho! 


with an agonising and intense gaze; “do—let me 
see ye open it. Ah! the Lord be praised !—though 
m om aro dim, I see it now—I seo it all now ! 
It’s me, the poor a Lurgan, yer honour’s think- 


5 
& 
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was used to it ; but it 


over his faithful servant, and endeavoured to raise 
him, but in vain; he continued to grasp his knees 
with the grasp of a dying man. 

“ Bless you, Masther D’Arcy; open the letter—do, 
dear. I can’t see you now; 3 a mist betwixt us, 
but I see yer shadow. I’m here—I feel your hot tears 
upon my cheek. Christ be — I’ve my wish! 
I’m like the ould masther’s dog Nero. I’m dyin’— 
at—yer—feet—and you’ve cried—over—Lanty—the 
ould—dog of the family—and—that’s—all.” 

It was indeed ALt—the old servant was dead, and 
D'Arcy O’Rourke lifted up his voice and wept. It 
seemed as though the grave of all dear things yawned 
at his feet. The old man had cherished even his faults ; 
he had been his nurse, his playfellow, his friend, his 
slave. He had hoped to have taken him with him to 
a foreign land, but the hope had expired !—the warm 
true heart had ceased to beat ; and, for the first time, 
when he, his master, called, there was no reply. 

The letter contained a far more liberal supply than 
D’Arey expected, and with the increasing and 
strengthening love of justice which was fast spurn- 
ing all thoughts from his mind, the young man 
forced upon the Murphys ample remuneration for 
their trouble, and a small sum for several of the poor 
who had been overwhelmed by the wreck, which he 
frankly confessed the by his 
and himself had created. “ The time will come, if 
live, when I will pay ALL,” he added, when preparing 
to accompany the true-hearted farmer to the nearest 
sea-port, where his uncle had arranged that a vessel 
was to convey him to his destination. 

“Y’m sure of it, with the blessing of God,” said 
Murphy. “And then, instead of ridin’ out of the 
place in the grey of the evenin’—which, to be sure, is 
the pleasantest—yer honour will come in broad day 
like a of lightning in yer own coach wid four beau- 
tiful horses ; but ye mustn’t get married till ye come 
back, because a furrin wife might turn yer head from 
yer own land.” “ Hould yer —— said his wife ; 
“what do you know about it ? n't she love the land 
for his sake?” 

Each had prepared some “ token for his honour” —a 
pair of lambs’-wool stockings, or a red comforter, or a 
pair of worsted gloves. “ And now,” said Murphy, 
when they got to the boat which had been some time 
in waiting, “ I hope yer honour will accept the baste 
that brought ye down to the wather—it’s own brother 
to Badger—and sure” 

But D’Arey would not hear of this. He quitted 
his beautiful country and his friend in a silence more 
eloquent than words, and the last thing he saw through 
the clear midnight air of a moonlight night was Mur- 
phy kneeling on the shore, while his hands were out- 
stretched towards the receding boat. When he un- 
— little that all the 
money he iven to for himself was folded in 
hie beet silk handkerchief! 

a * * * * 

’ Years rolled on. The very old were dead, and those 
who had been young had grown » When it was 
rumoured about the country that old Murphy was 
giving money to a great number of people who had 
suffered distress in consequence of the ruin of the last 
of the O’Rourkes, & thing which had occurred before 
some were born, and when others were just beginning 
to go “their lone.” Some said he visited the country 
himself, for that a large head-stone was put over a 
grave that the young had called “unknown” in the 
Abbey yard ; it was only inscribed, “To the memory 
of Lanty Lurgan, a faithful friend.” 

arge n seen y the grave. 
Be that as it may, old Murphy was called a “ proud 
old man,” chiefly use he wore a “ ”? watch in 
his fob like a gentleman, which watch has some letters 
“ printed” round it, which his children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, regard with peculiar venera- 
tion. It was only a few months ago that he inquired 
if the gentleman who had purchased the family hous 
with its more immediate estate, would part —s 
which he seems inclined to do, for he also has 
from the danger of debt. 

There’s one wants it,” said Murphy, when speak- 
thing ever wrong wi im, in spite of every 
thing he got‘over it likea man. He’s an honour 


the counthry, for his trials have been bitther. He 
had, what might be called, rr1ats, which I could tell ; 
but I’m grown ould, and have tould so many stories 
in my time, that, though this is every word 
vuld and young, rich and poor, eep 
clear of DEBT, and ye’ll keep clear of DANGER !” 


EDITORIAL NOTE, | 
The preceding tale concludes the series of Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, which Mrs Hall undertook to write for our pages, 
with the patriotic view of improving the morals and general eco- 
nomy of her fellow countrymen, as well as of amusing and per. 
haps readers among the humbler classes in Britain. 
How far the generous design of the accomplished authoress has 
proved successful, we have no opportunity of judging; but, from 
the extensive circulation of the stories in Ireland, and the man- 
ner in which they have been received in this country, we have 
little doubt that the result has been beneficial. In bidding Mrs 
Hall adieu, and offering her our best thanks for the pleasure she 
has bestowed on a wide circle of admiring readers, we are glad to 
know that she will still occasionally find leisure, if the state of 
her health permit, to contribute stories of a varied character 
to our miscellany. Meanwhile, as we learn, she ds about to 
perform a tour in Ireland, along with her husband, with the 
view of writing a work generally descriptive of that country, and 
illustrative of the manners and condition of its people. As Ireland 
is now happily undergoing a rapid change for the better in its 
social aspect and character, and as it could not have a more 
zealous and impartial visitant than this excellent lady, we shall 
look forward with no small anxiety for the appearance of her 
work. 

A very general wish having been expressed to possess Mrs 
Hall’s stories in a volume separate from the Journal, for the 
purpose of still more extensive and effective dissemination, we 
beg to mention that the stories are now in the press in the distinct 
form required, and will immediately appear as a cheap volume 
in the “‘ Peopie's Epirions.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
THE NATURE AND USE OF METALLIC MONEY. 


One of the most inpoent of those popular mistakes 
regarding money, which we find to have existed before 
attention was directed to political economy, was pro- 
bably this, that it was not, like other commodities, 
valuable for its utility, but that it possessed some 
intrinsic value in its mere nature, independently of its 
being put to use. According to more modern doc- 
trines, the principal, and, in the opinion of some, the 
sole value of money, consists in its capability of acting 
as a means of exchange, an instrument by which the 
various commodities and other valuable things in the 
world are made to change hands when such a change 
is wished by their respective possessors. It has, how- 
ever, uses incidental to this, which may be merel 
noticed in ing, that they may not interfere wi 
the more simple view of the subject. Thus money is 
of use as a means of making a present or a ——- 
because it is the grand medium of exchange, and wi 
enable the receiver to purchase what he pleases with 
it. It is an article of commerce and speculation for 
the same reason, because it is used every where as an 
article of exchange, and so is a commodity for which 
there is always a demand. Having said so much to 
show that it may be viewed as possessing other ele- 
ments of utility, let us now view it in its most impor- 
tant capacity as the universal medium of exchange. 
The reason why it can be used as the medium of 
exchange is, because it is a representative of so much 
value in the various commodities which men wish to 
possess. A shilling is an article for which you prevail 
on your baker to part with a loaf of a certain size. 
The baker parts with his loaf for the shilling, because, 
when he has got that and some other shillings in the 
same way, he prevails on the shoemaker to part with 
a pair of shoes in exchange for them. 'The shoemaker, 
in hig turn, acts upon the tailor, and soon. If the 
shilling ceased to produce the effect thus deseribed, it 
a lose its usefulness, and with its usefulness its 


ue. 
But why should a shilling, because it is made of 
silver, have this effect, when a coin perhaps more ele- 
t, made of gilt brass, will not produce the effect ? 
r this reason : the shilling cannot be had without 
something of equivalent value being parted with to 
obtain it—the gilt brass coin could be obtained for 
something not worth a tenth of what is given for the 
shilling. If the shoemaker should consent to take 
ilt brass coins from the baker instead of shillings, the 
er, instead of giving a loaf of a certain size, say a 
quartern loaf, for each, could make them or get them 
made at a much less cost, and the shoemaker would 
find that as they had not cost the baker the trouble 
of making so many loaves to procure them, so they 
would not be the means of procuring for him (the shoe- 
maker) any commodity equal in value to the loaves, 
But suppose the baker, instead of giving five shillings 
in silver to the shoemaker for the shoes, should give 
him a piece of r promising to pay that sum, or to 
its value in bread, to the shoemaker, or any one 
the shoemaker believes that 
the r will fulfil his word, this slip of paper is the 
same as money in his hands; it is a representative of 
value. If the same opi- 
nion of the baker, the slip may be money in his hands 
too ; and so it may be transferred from hand to hand. 
It ee ee in the practice of bank- 
i as carried to a vast extent, 
that there a limit to its 


‘ 
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oney, open yer letter. Sure I’vegept ye from doing 
80 long enough! Let me see ye open it!” he con- 
tinued, while his master’s eyes were fixed u j 
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However well it be made to suit the conve- with the bushel of grain, he will prefer taking it | ber, was now totally unsupplied ; and money was even 
possible any kind of money could be the ing it. Moreover, C may have already procured | board of a monarch who was master of Mexico and 


universal money of the 
for this it was necessary something should 
bear to overy person whem 
it might be offered, unequivocal evidence of its bein 
a representative of value. A slight consideration 


into existence without a certain uni amount of 
trouble or labour being spent on its _——— . Gold 
is the substance which possesses this quality beyond 


has been, by the consent of the greater part of the 
Felised world, fixed upon as the principal standard of 
. The peculiarities of this metal are, that it is 
ly durable, and so the amount of it in exist- 
likely at any time to suffer a sudden defal- 
i is met with in small quantities, and is pro- 
a very laborious affording but little 
the worker ; it is thus not likely to have its 
y increased 


It is a very natural feeling, that of all the rich pos- 

i which the bountiful lap of nature 

for human enjoyment, the most to be coveted 
mine of gold. Unfortunately, this view 

toxicated many an adventurous italist, w 

rained himeoif! the search for gold. There is 


something that renders men delirious in the very 
word, no mania has made more victims than that 
of working gold mines. Now, the reason wh 


possesses its value as a medium of exc , is 
the manufacture of it is an un table 

trade. Look a moment at the production of another 
metal—iron ; from 1824 to 1 ig-iron sold as high 
as L.13 a-ton ; in 1832, it fell to between L.4 and L.5 
a-ton. Here we see that the demand for the artige 
raised its price to the first-mentioned sum ; while it 
continued at that price, enormous fortunes were doubt- 
less made in the trade ; then came competition, and 
Were there such fluctuations in the value of gold, it 


Perhaps the manner in which money is presumed 
to have come into use, may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing supposed case. there be a communit: 
consisting of four individuals, A, B, C, and D; 


g 
4 
i 
3 
5 
3 


cannot consume so much butcher meat at a 
, and would prefer having a shoulder of mutton, 


a , in exchange for his commo- 


i 


give me any thing for it, so 
this supposition it will 
endeavouring to obtain 
something for nothing, for it is supposed that the shell 
in question neither cost him y nor labour, at 

i to what he wants for it. If 


a fifth y into the field, 
by which, with the expen- 
of labour, a certain quan- 


if 


i 
i 


: 


as much of the metal as the wants of the community 
demand ; and if B, or any of the others, were to obtain 
more of it, they might have to dispose of it again as a 
surplus commodity. Let C take another piece of 
the gold and offer it to A fora of mutton. A 
knows that B has got a piece of gold, the value of an- 
other leg, which B will be in want of. In the same 
manner D comes into the market for another part of 
the sheep, and so it is disposed of, A possessing not the 
com ities he wants in return, but the means of 
procuring them. Here we havea circulating medium 
in miniature. 
Now, it will at once attract the reader’s attention, 
that though the community have thus obtained a very 
convenient article, they are not the richer from hav- 
ing obtained the gold ; in fact, they are poorer, for 
have parted with a coat to obtain it ; they have, 
in fact, purchased a convenience. To a misunder- 
standing regarding this apparently very simple cir- 
cumstance, much human misery may be attributed. 
It has too often been the feeling of communities, that, 


spreads | if they possessed gold, they possessed riches, and not 


a mere article for facilitating commerce—an article 
which, from its uses in this respect, is itself a commo- 
dity. The most startling illustration of this fallacy 
is to be found in the history of Spain. Before the 
working of the gold mines in their American posses- 
sions, the i were a rich and prosperous com- 
mercial people ; but when they began to find gold, 
they thought they had got at their hand that for 
which they formerly laboured, and that, like a poor 
industrious man who has unexpectedly suc to 
an estate, they need now work no longer. To prevent 
their riches from disappearing, the law prohibited the 
exportation of the precious metals, and thus effec- 
tually shut the door against the only way in which 
they could be made sources of wealth—exportation as 
an article of commerce. In that view, and in that 
alone, was there any advantage in the ion of 
gold ; and even had it been employed in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, it would not have been so profit- 
able as many other means of employing capital and 
labour ; for, as already remarked, the iarity 
which makes gold so useful as a measure of value, is, 
that the labour expended in producing it bears so 
constant a ratio to the quantity realised, that but 
small profits are made from its production. 

The manner in which the iards became ac- 
quainted with the treasures their transatlantic 
possessions tended to nourish the hallucination. They 
found a considerable quantity of gold in the possession 
of the natives, of which they Doge took possession. 
They found also a conside’ quantity of native 
gold in the streams. Thus, by an accidental cireum- 
stance, such as that of finding a hidden treasure, they 
became of money without working for it. 
They did not reflect that, if this lasted, gold would 
cease to be the representative of value which it was, 
and would be of no further service in commerce than 
as an extremely beautiful material for manufactures, 
which would fluctuate in value with the tide of 
fashion. When they could procure the mineral only 
by the result of hard labour, they still had the same 
preposterous feeling that they were not of 
the means of making riches, but of riches itself, and 
dearly did they pay the penalty. While starvation 
desolated the land, and the highest grandees could 
not command so much of the produce of ordinary 
commercial industry as a glass window, every wretched 
dwelling glittered with mountains of plate. 

“ Several grandees,” says Mr Dunlop in his Memoirs 
of the Reigns of Philip 1V. and Charles I1., “it is 
said, had twelve hundred dozen of silver dishes, and as 
many plates ; and a nobleman was thought very ill 
provided who had not at least eight hundred dozen 
of dishes, and two hundred dozen of plates. These 
were generally ranged on enormous and lofty side- 
boards, to which the menials ascended by silver steps. 
The sideboard of the Duke of Albuquerque had forty 
silver ladders ; and when he died in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, six weeks were fully occupied in 
weighing and taking inventories of the gold and silver 
vessels.” At the period to which this refers, the 
Duteh, who were content to make their money by 
buying and selling the vulgar necessaries of life, were 

to lend aconsiderable sum to the lords of the two 
Indies, which the possessors of bullion were unable 
to repay ; and in another part of the work just quoted, 
we have the following view of the ludicrous poverty 
which haunted a court, dreaming that it was the source 
of the riches of the world :—* Money could be no 
longer raised for the most pressing occasions, however 
urgent and important dispatehes on affairs of state, 
were often unable to quit Madrid, for want of the 
funds necessary to defray the immediate expenses of 
their journies. Some of the royal household 
having waited for payment of what was due to them, 
as long as they could, without absolutely reducing 
themselves to beggary, peremptorily demanded their 
dismission, and were only retained by force and 
menaces. All the wever, belonging to the 
royal stables, who not received their rations or 
wages for two yearr, contrived to escape from their 
service, and the horses remained for some time un- 
eurried and unfed. A table which had been kept up 
at the king’s cost for the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 


Peru! The household of the queen-mother, which 
had hitherto been maintained at its full establis 

now began to feel the effects of the general destitution. 
The rations provided for her domestics were withheld ; 
and on lodging their complaints at court, they were 
told, with a sort of Cervantic humour, that the royal 
coffers were now all standing open, and they might 
come to supply themselves.” 

This example is adduced, not only as a memorable 
instance of the pernicious consequences of the 
in question, but as an illustration of how far misunder- 

ings with regard to what seem very simple prin- 
ciples in this part of the science of political economy, 
may be productive of most direful evils. It is not 
here maintained that the possession of much gold is 
an indication of national poverty—on the contrary, it 
is, like all other expensive commodities, generally the 
concomitant of wealth. It may be strictly necessary, 
to a very large extent, for the uses of a rich trading 
nation ; Britain at the present moment, though her 
bullion circulating medium bears but a small propor- 
tion to her paper money, probably employs more of 
the precious metals than Spain ever possessed ; but, 
then, she uses them, and pays for their use, because 
she wants them, not because they are called gold and 
silver. Rich nations, too, like rich individuals, can 
afford to employ a considerable quantity of the pre- 
cious metals for ornamental purposes, sacrificing a 
portion of tHeir wealth in this, as in other articles 
of luxury. It is caleulated by Mr Jacob that the 
aren! thus consumed annually in Europe costs 
612,711, of which England alone uses to the extent 

of L.2,457,221. 

We believe that the fallacy we have been above 
attempting to expose, is now pretty well understood 
in its broader ; but such misapprehensions, 
when they have once caught hold of the popular mind, 
are not eradicated at once, and we fear that many 
fibres of the one in question are still pretty toughly 
rooted in society. It is still common to hold the doc- 
trine, that a trade between two nations, in which the 
one gives bullion for the commodities of the other, 
cannot be profitable to the former. Such a trade has, 
we believe, never yet been exhibited on any very ex- 
tensive scale ; but were it to come into existence, a 
little consideration will show that there is no reason 
for presuming that it would be more disadvantageous 
to either party, than any other sort of trade. Gold 
is simply a commodity—a commodity which we im- 
port : and if we can export it profitably, why not do 
so! If the country in question will take nothing 
from ty geld, then it be either worth our while to 
buy gold for uu sending to it, or it is not. 
If it is not bend while, then the trade will not be 
carried on at all. If it is worth while, then the trade 
is on the whole a profitable one. If we oe sugar 
from the Spanish settlement of Manilla, export it 
to Germany, this is called “the carrying trade,” and 
quite correctly ; but it seems to be thought that if we 
import gold from South America, we must keep cur 
hands — it, otherwise we shall be ruined. It is 
commonly said that we can only establish a profitable 
trade when we pay in our own manufactures. Now, 
paying in gold is, after all, indirectly paying with our 
own manufactures, for (except comparatively 


trifling quantity that may have been taken in war) - 


there is not an ounce of bullion in the country that 
has not been obtained in exchange for some article 
produced either by our manufacturing or agricultural 
industry. Let him who doubts this position try if he 
can discover any other method by which can 
have found its way to this country. 

A steady trade, in which gold should be given on 
the one hand for on the other, is not to be con- 
founded with those incidental and unex demands 
which create what is called a drain of bullion. These 
are generally occasioned by some disorder in the money 

et, the nature of which is frequently so imper- 
feetly ascertained that it becomes a subject of vehe- 
ment party discussion. But a drain may be also 
oecasioned by a country finding it unexpectedly ne- 
cessary to resort to some other community for a por- 
tion of the necessaries of life, such as grain. If the 
demand fog the article were regular, it would proceed 
on the terms as any other department of com- 
merce, When it is sudden and unex , however, 
there being no previously established circle of trade 
in which the countries are included, the article as a 
single purchase must be paid for in hard cash ; for the 
seller, were he offered manufactures, or any other 
commodity, would not know whether he could 
them disposed of or not, and would be afraid to 
A like this, removing not 
merely the imported for the purposes of fore 
commerce, but that which we howe kept for our - 
use, may be productive of great and ing incon- 
veniences, It is the removal of the foundation of our 
cireulating medium, ‘The difference of the two cases 
may perhaps be illustrated in the operations of an 
individual merchant. With some of his customers he 
thay have cross accounts; they buy from him, and he 
buys from them; and between them there is 
pe i a small balance to be paid in cash. ‘There will 
be persons, however, from whom he buys, who take 
no goods from him in return, and these he must pay 
in cash, Is he a loser, however, by doing so! Inthe 
general case, certainly not, otherwise he would not 
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wanted to put an end ee some substance 
for a portion of which A will give a sheep, because he 
knows that fora etn at piece B will pre any 
given quantity of grain, C a coat, and so fort 
Suppose we set one of the members of the commu- 
has given labour or its fruit, he will perhaps be more 
successful. Let us bring 
id can be extracted from 
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A WORD UPON ANTIQUARIES. 
Every person remembers the famous discovery of 
the Pretorium by Jonathan Oldbuck at the Kaim of 
Kinprunes, and the manner in which Edie Ochiltree 
blew into thin air the grand superstructure raised 
thereon by the Antiquary, by revealing that the letters 
A.D. L. L., which Jonathan interpreted into Agricola 
Dicavit Libens Lubens, meant neither less nor more 
than “ Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle ;” and that the rude 
attempt at sculpture, which Monkbarns had deter- 
mined to be a representation of a “ sacrificial vessel,” 
was intended as an emblem of the same Mr Drum’s 
ladle, he being one of the celebrated “ kale-sup ° 
Fife.” More recently, the author of the Pickwick 
Papers has described his hero as falling into a precisely 
similar error, a certain stone, marked in a very zig- 
way with the name of BILL sTuMPs, having pe 
about as much speculation the Pickwickians 
as the ladle of Aiken Drum did in the case of Jonathan 
Oldbuck. These stories are no doubt very amusing, 
and particularly that of Sir Walter; but the ori- 
ginal story, that which gave rise to both of these sup- 
posititious incidents, seems to us much more amusing 
than either. It has one great advan over them, 
inasmuch as it relates to a thing of occurrence, & 
recorded and authenticated fact. We hope to raise 
a smile by laying before our readers the details of the 
affair to which we allude. 

Some time in the sixth decade of last century, a 
rudely-squared stone, with an inscription upon it, was 
dug up on a desolate th in the county of 
Northumberland. It fell into the hands of the squire 
of the parish, who, not being able to make any thi 
of it, called in the parson to his aid, and many mi- 
nute examinations, and profound speculations, were 
the result. But the divine, also, was obli finally 
to admit that the interpretation of the inscription 
surpassed his powers. As in duty bound, however, 
he agreed with the squire in thinking that the stone 
was a treasure of antiquity, and, with the view of 
referring it to higher authorities, took an exact copy 

us 

K. 
WISSED-E 

Such was the inscription which the parson trans- 
mitted to the Antiquarian Society, with a polite 
request to have the opinions of the members there- 
upon. Much and long did these gentlemen der 
over this relic, which was unanimously admitted to be 
of tt antiquity. Many were the debates which 
Sock plas upon the subject, and ultimately the writ- 
ten opinions of the more distinguished members were 
recorded in the archives of the body, as well as pub- 
lished in the Magazines of the time. The first inter- 
pretation given in was as follows:—“On the first 
examination of this stone (said a member who signed 
himself X), I was not able to form any satisfactory 
conjecture concerning the inscription ; but as the 
identity of the place where it was found ought to be 
materially considered, I wrote to a gentleman of the 
district for information, if there were any vestiges of 
antiquity, such as camps, fortifications, or the hike, in 
the vicinage. In answer to which inquiry I was in- 
formed that there was nothing of this kind which he 
knew of, except the ruins of a priory about a mile 
distant. ‘This is indeed sufficient for our purpose, and 
clears up the matter at once. Clemens [K- HE) i 

[PONT] hic jacet [H-1] sanctus (S.} sereus (S.} dei 


But though the learned X was so well satisfied with 
his plain and Or 80 his brother 
antiquaries. rve how Y, an ly ingui 
meat of the Society, trips oan heels of his pre- 
decessor X. “I never was so much astonished in m 
life (says he) as at the perusal of Mr X’s solution of 
the inscription in question ; what a forced construc- 
tion ! what a pre rous idea! . . 1 will grant him 
that K is often found on monuments of antiquity in 
of C ; but how, in the name of wonder, could he 
magine the two following letters to be LE, which are 
plainly A®. But the cream of the jest is IDE, a 
transposition of Dei!’ We shall not trouble the 
reader with the remainder of Mr Y’s triumphant 
sneers at the resurrection of the holy father Clemens. 
Y had actually travelled down to Northumberland to 
examine the locality for himself, and here is the new 
solution which resulted therefrom. 


Y | approach t 


pose | in proper order—P-O-N-T-, pontem—H, Hadriani, t 


F 
3 


antique inscription meant nothing more or 
KEEP ON THIS SIDE, and that the stone 

vile vernacular words had been 
t morass, 
cottager, who wished to preserve the 


g 


same person who built the wall to prevent the inroad 
of the Picts, thence called Hadrian’s wall—['S‘S'I-, 


that “the priory which Mr 
some of the old bridge about its foundation.” 

Here was old father Clemens quietly re-inurned, 
and the priory, not preci annihilated, but disco- 
vered eee paltry thing of yesterday, with some of 
the very stones of the grand morass-bridge about its 
foundation. This was,the “ unkindest cut of all ;” 
not only to overthrow the theory of poor X, but to 
lug in his priory so slyly, as a fundamental proof 
the hostile hypothesis. But alas! alas! 


** Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us !” 


Oh would we but remember the invaluable lesson of 
the mote and the beam! Y had scarcely produced 
his refutation, and his equally great f woenenng 
when lo! there “ comes me in” a Z, who, with due 
~—— appropriateness, galls in turn the kibes of 

r Y. Of course Z ly agrees with his imme- 
diate predecessor in thinking the theory of the first 
riddle-solver, the unfortunate X, the “ most ridiculous 
that ever entered into the head of an antiquarian.”* 
Mr Z, however, thinks little better of the second sup- 
position, eae gery a new one. It is a bold one, 
the boldest of all. “ I have taken (says he) the most 
obvious and generally received meaning of the initials, 
and find the solution to stand thus: Cesaris ex edicto 
per orbem nuntiatur templum hic instauratum sacrum sibi 
ipsi dicatum esse.” This profound solution, which has 
a word invented for every letter in the inscription, 
gives us the following meaning : “ Through the edict 
of Cesar, it is announced over the world that the 
temple here erected is consecrated to himself.” Hav- 
ing thus eut the knot, Z exclaims, “ Here we find 
Cwxsar—after having, like Hercules, finished the 
greatest of his labours—after having extended his 
conquests over the Britons, usually called fierce and 
indomitabl ting a temple on the limits of his 
ambition, and, flushed with victory, assuming the ho- 
nours of a god! This is the most easy and natural 
construction, and perfectly consonant with the concise 
terms in which their inseriptions were generally 
couched. We need no other proof to convince us of 
the certainty of the fact ; but, as a corroborating tes- 
timony, if we look into Horace, we shall find a passage 
evidently referring to this rery circumstance— 

The rank of god Augustus shall obtain, 
With wild Britannia added to his reign.” 


We have a postscript added to this letter of Z, show- 
ing that he too had taken coach, or travelled post, down 
to Northumberland, on this mighty errand. “ The 
stones (he says) which Mr Y mentions in the priory 
have a much greater resemblance to the remains of an 
old temple than the trifling ruins of a bridge, espe- 
cially one which has the uncouth figure of a sword 
upon it.” Poor X! Little did he imagine, that, out 
of the very foundation-stones of his priory, his two 
sharp-sighted opponents would build both a bridge 
and a —— to the annihilation of his hypothesis. 
Such was the admiration, we must not omit to state, 
which the learned interpretation of Z excited among 
the members of the Antiquarian Society, that he was 
instantly and unanimously elected one of their num- 
ber, an honour he had not previously enjoyed. 

What a noble thing is ing! what a science 
that of the antiquary! Here, out of fourteen sim: 
letters, we find monks and priories, bri i 
temples, and Cresars, called into light and existence ! 
Nor let the reader think that these discoveries 
were vain and = Referring to his own solu- 
tion, Z triumphantly points out the great historical 
fact deducible therefrom. “ What would a Camden 
or a Hollinshed have given to have traced the foot- 
steps of Augustus Cesar so far as the northernmost 
parts of the Brigantes [one of the divisions of the 
country under the Romans], or see him introducing 
the Roman temple into Britain!” ‘The modesty, no 
doubt, of Z has forbidden him to notice a still more 
important historical fact deducible from his solution 
of the inseription. From it the world learnt for the 
first time that Augustus Cwsar ever was in Britain. 

A feeling of pity and remorse seizes upon us as we 
moment when it is incumbent upon us 
to blow up this magnificent edifice erected by X, Y, Z, 
and their fellow antiquaries of Britain. But the an- 
nalist of such important transactions must bow te the 
call of duty, and speak the whole truth. The labours 
of the venerable society became known ultimately to 
the inhabitants of the district where the stone was 
found. Among others, an old schoolmaster, there 
resident, was told of all that had been said and done 
on the subject. Unluckily, the snows of age, though 


*Z, by the way, affords the opportunity of remarking that 


“On a personal | 


h often used as a noun, is properly an adjec- 
tive, and that the right word in this case is antiquary. 


of | show to what a degree t 


ger, and whose will to do good 
ceeded the powers of his chisel ! 

‘Was there ever a piece of solemn tri 
this! Never, surely, since time . 
unlucky disclosure, and it was long ere anti 
could hold up their heads thereafter. er 


JOHN METCALF, THE BLIND ROAD 
SURVEYOR. 
THe wonderful extent to which nature compensates 
the deprivation of one important faculty, by endowing 
the rest with additional acuteness, has been 
the subject of remark. The sen rela 
following memoir strikingly 


in the 

lustrate this point, and 
power of habit, and the 
exercise of good sense and ingenuity, are capable of 
overcoming difficulties. 

John Metealf was born at Knaresborough, in York- 
shire, in the year 1717. His parents, though decent 
people, were not wealthy; and the greater was con- 
sidered the misfortune, therefore, when, at the age of 
six years, while attending a district school, John was 
seized with the small-pox, and lost his eyesight in 
consequence. He had been noticed previously to pos- 
sess good natural talents, but it was chiefly after the 
loss of his vision that he ee - to be ee 
markable boy. Within a few months r that 
event, he taught himself to walk about his father’s 
doors nearly as well as before, and in a few succeeding 
years he could readily find his way alone to any part 
of Knaresborough. t the same time, he 
tomed to associate freely with boys of his own age, 
and beeame noted for his skill in climbing and other 
juvenile amusements. He also learned to ride, and 
grew so fond of that exercise, that he ventured re- 
peatedly to follow the hounds of a gentleman of the 
vicinity, Mr Woodburn, who was very fond of his 
company in the chase. Swimming was another of 
young Metealf’s accomplishments, and he performed 
feats in this department which astonished every body. 
On one occasion, when two men were drowned in the 
Nidd, he was employed to dive for their bodies, and 
succeeded in bringing up one of them. 

Music, the usual resource of the blind, was not 
neglected by Metcalf. Before he reached the age of 
sixteen, he had 


favourite diversions at this period of his life were not 
of the most commendable kind. He became fond of 


leisure time with bowling and riding. St to 
say, — i on of 
the nd, and ot grew very skilful at 


off frequently the winner. With his earnings as a 
musical performer, he bought a horse, and not only 
rode uently in the hunting-field, but ran his horse 
for s plates at York and elsewhere. 
occasion he engaged, for a considerable 
his wt three times ene a cireular 
mile in h against another party. As it 
lieved that’ Metealf would never be able to 
course, large odds were taken against him ; 
the ingenious plan of stationing persons with 
different points, he not only ~—_ the circle, 
the tace. His skill in horse-flesh (as the 
was astonishing, considering that the great 
which determines the judgment of others was te 
a blank. He actually made considerable profits 
the purchase and sale of horses. 

At the age of twenty-one, John Metcalf was 
feet one inch and a half in height, and extremely 
robust in person. He was so lively in spirits, and 
quick in his motions, that few sus his want at 
a casual glance. Nor durst any one presume so far 


SEs 


~ 


ds against in one instance ac- 
uired the thanks of e body, by inflicting severe 
chastisement on a noted ly who had misused one 


of his associates. Nor did his defect of vision prevent 
him from being a favourite with the fair sex. Be- 
tween him Miss Benson, the daughter of a re- 
spectable innkeeper at Harrowgate, a mutual affection 
sprang up, and notwithstanding that the lady’s mother 
opposed the match so far as to get the banns published 
with another, Miss Benson remained faithful to her 
blind lover, and they were ultimately united in private, 
After his i he continued to perform during 
every season at Harrowgate, increasing his income b 
keeping a chaise or two for hire. Being indefatigable 
in his search for means of bettering the condition of 
his family, he also travelled, at intervals of i 
leisure, to the coast for fish, which he t to the 
markets of Leeds and Manchester. Such was his 


uickness and ingenuity, that no accident ever 
tena 
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continue that line of business. He feels that the cash not frozen 
ext old military road. Here, indeed, we have a fact, that this 
a ee imself does | light thrown on the subject, which will clear up ali 
not take goods. manner of difficulty. First K, often found in inserip- 
usual course of business is continually flowing back | tions for C, and here standing for Calius—, edilis, 
upon him. Let, however, some unforeseen accident | an officer whose business it was to see the roads kept | 
make an incidental demand on his purse. Sw he | 
one of his warehouses is burned down, and he must | 
lace it. Here he parts with hard cash to some one | 
oo takes no goods from him in return, and with | jussu, the first u, and the former part of the latter u, 
whom he cannot have across account ; nor is the sum | being obliterated—D-E, demolisit. In all, Calius edilis, 
he has so expended compensated by other sums re- | Hadriani jussu, pontem demolisit (‘Cxlius the edile, 
ceived from customers. It is, in short, a direct loss. | by order of Hadrian, demolished the bridge’), when, 
Ts zy draining the morass, the bridge became unneces- 
sary.” To this there was a postscript added, stating, 
as to be engaged as a performer at Knares- 
| borough and at peony ae where he was much liked 
and caressed. It must be admitted that some of his 
cock-fighting, and kept a number of these creatures 
under his own care. This amusement divided his 
[I'-D-E]. ‘The second letter of the inscription is evi- 
dently an L, and the IDE a transposition of dei, 
from the ae of the sculptor; the meaning, 
altogether, ing that the stone was erected to the | upon his defects as to ill-use or msult him. It E 
memory of one Clement, a dignified brother in the | | opponent once within his grasp, he could well avenge 
convent. [ Literally, ‘Clement the priest here lies, a | | any injury offered to him. fie even protected his 
hey servant of God.’] Nothing can be more plain 
and easy than this.” 
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When the rebellion broke out in 1745, Metealf’s 
stirring spirit led him to join the English army as a 
musician, and he re with them ap till the vic- 
tory of Culloden. He then returned home, but not 
until he had formed a plan of future employment from 
i t 


would sell well in England, and ney amy: hong made 
one or two journeys back to Scotland for t stuffs, 
which he dis of in Yorkshire. Among a thou- 
sand articles, he knew exactly what each cost him, 
peculiar mode of marking. Still this trafficki 
did not prove suitable for a permanent line of life, an 
in 1751 he commenced driving a stage-waggon, twice 
a-week in summer and once in winter, between York 


or could bring the dimensions of any building into 
yards and feet. In short, he had formed for himself 
accurate and practical modes of mensuration. At this 
time it chanced that a new piece of road, about three 
miles long, was wanted between ae and Min- 
skip. Being well acquainted with the locality, he pro- 
to contract for it, and his offer was accepted. 
materials for the road were to be taken from one 
quarry, and there, with his wonted activity, he erected 
temporary houses, hired horses, fixed and man- 
gers, and set the work a-going with great spirit. He 
completed the road much sooner than was expected 
by trustees, and in every way to their satisfaction. 
Thus commenced the most remarkable portion of 
this man’s life. Metcalf soon undertook other road 
contracts, and, strange to say, succeeded in laying 
down good lines where others were hopeless of success. 
In Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, 
during a period of nearly forty years, he pursued the 
of road-making and bridge-building, bei 
by far the most noted and esteemed follower of suc 
occupations in those parts. The large bridge at 
Borough-bridge, and various others, might be named 
as proofs of his abilities and success. An anecdote is 
, Which will exhibit the ingenious way in which he 
overcame difficulties which staggered other surveyors. 
Among the numerous roads for which he contracted, 
was one on the Manchester line, between Blackmoor 
and Standish-Foot. The original surveyor took the 
new line over deep marshes, which, in the opinion of 
the trustees and all concerned, seemed only passable 
by sir yee Bed digging the earth till a solid bottom was 
found. i appeared to Metealf tedious and 
expensive, and he attempted to prove to the trustees 
that such was the case ; but they were fixed in their 
a views, and only permitted the blind road- 
er to follow his own way, on condition that he 
should afterwards execute their plan if his own failed. 
Metcalf began to his task. ‘The worst part of the line 
was on Standish Common, where a deep bog existed, 
which it seemed impossible to cut a road through. 
Metcalf set his men to work in cutting a line, and 
draining off the water, as far as that was possible. So 
little progress, however, was at first made, that every 
body laughed at the poor blind man, who, it was 
thought, would have given up the task in despair, had 
he had his eyes like other pa. Nevertheless, he 
proceeded unweariedly, until he had levelled the bog 
across, and he then ordered his men to collect heather 
or ling, and bind it in round bundles which they could 
with their hands, These bundles were laid down 
close together on the cut line, and successive bundles 
laid over them again, after which they were covered 
and pressed down with stones and gravel. The issue 
was, that this portion of the road, when completed, 
‘was so remarkably firm and that it sal no 
repairs for twelve years, w other parts required 
frequent repairs. Even in winter it was perfectly dry. 
It was Metcalf’s custom, in i urchases of 
wood, hay, or stones, to span the articles with his 
arms, and then calculate the amount mentally. Hav- 
ing learned the height, he could tell with great accu- 
racy what number of square yards were contained in 
a stack of grain, of any value between one and five 
hundred pounds. His memory was astonishing, and 
it was no doubt principally by this faculty that he 
led to traverse so many towns, and ride along 
While in York, on one occasion, a 
his, the landlord of the George Inn, asked 
personal favour to guide a gentleman towards 


i 


a secret from the gentleman. The 
both on horseback, and Met- 
aking lead. By a little dexterity, Metcalf 
Sally tho travellers entered 

. Ev came 0 by asking 
w ligh directions 


Fe 


on the part of his companion in lifting 


the glass, the gentleman remarked to the landlord that 
his guide had surely taken drink since his arrival. “I 
judge so,” added “from the appearance of his 
eyes.” “ Eyes! bless you, sir, don’t you know that 
he is blind “Blind !” cried the traveller ; “ blind! 
ious heavens !” “ Yes, sir, he is blind asa stone!” 
etealf was called in, and his late companion, yet 
trembling with agi exclaimed, “ Had I known 
your condition, sir, I would not have ventured withr 
you for a hundred pounds!” And I,” said Metcalf, 


other guide; and when persons were by on whom he 
could depend, he frequently played for serious stakes, 
and won, through advantage of his uncommon 
memory. Even when no friend was near him, it would 
have been very difficult for an opponent to have taken 
unfair advantage, such was his acuteness of ear and 
powers of observation. One occasion is mentioned 
om he won eighteen guineas from strangers at 


In the summer of 1788, Mr Metealf lost his wife, 


hes, | who had brought him four children. He had before 


this realised a handsome sum by his road and bridge 
contracts, but he lost considerably in his old days by 
some cotton speculations into which he was led by 
his enterprising spirit. In 1792, he gave up his ex- 
tensive engagements, and settled at Sposforth, near 
Wetherby, in his native county. Here, having retained 
as much of his fortune as Semen a = ene in- 
dependence, he spent his s in happy ease, in 
the bosom of his family. He died in the year 1502. 


FORBES’S CEYLON.* 
Cry onisan island in the Southern Ocean, lying off the 
promontory of Hindustan, extending to two hundred 
and seventy miles in length, with an average breadth 
of one hundred miles, and a superficial area of 25,000 
square miles. It is situated between 6 and 10 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 80 and 82 degrees of east 
longitude. Though situated so near to the equinoctial 
line, it enjoys a comparatively moderate climate, its 
small extent permitting the sea-breezes to traverse it 
entirely, and some of its mountainous ranges being of 
such an elevation as to ™ general surface with 
abundance of moisture. island contains no na- 
tural lakes, but its rivers and rills are innumerable, 
and the early inhabitants had built many artificial 
reservoirs of t. size, which have ever been of the 
highest benefit. The population is now believed to 
amount to 1,400,000. Pike, coffee, cocoa-nuts, with 
cinnamon and various other spices, form the —— 
produce of the Ci country. The sugar-cane 
also been cultivated of late years, and pearl-fishing is 
one of the most lucrative -_ -\~ on the coasts. 
From native records in the Pali Janguage, a tongue 
bearing apparently the same relation to the vernacu- 
lar Cin that Sanserit does to Hindostanee, a 
retty full account has been obtained of the history of 
ylon. A list of the kings, with an accompanying 
narrative of their chief acts, has been drawn up, 
extending over a period of not less than twenty-four 
centuries, or from about the year 543 before Christ 
till the present time. In all, one hundred and sixty- 
five sovereigns are found on this list. Like other 
eastern nations, the Cingalese can neither be said to 
have been civilised nor barbarous during the period in 
uestion, though they certainly retrograded rather 
t advanced latterly They built extraordinary and 
magnificent edifices; but these, with striking though 
not uncommon inconsistency, were chiefly devoted to 
the rites of a savage and i idolatry. Till 
after the middle of the eighteenth century, the Cinga- 
lese, though previously visited by Portuguese and 
Dutch traders and settlers, maintained their indepen- 
dence without difficulty. About 1780, however, the 
islanders quarrelled with the Indo-British powers, 
and hostilities then commenced, which continued with 
little intermission down to the year 1815, when the 
native king, a cruel despot, whose intolerable conduct 
recipitated the subjugation of his country, was 
vothtoned, and the island added to the dominions of 
Britain, as what is termed a crown colony, with the 
consent of a large proportion of the inhabitants. The 
Cingalese,in short, underwent the fate which inevitably 
follows the struggles of barbarism with civilisation. 
Since 1815, Ceylon has been ruled by successive Bri- 


tish governors, the present one Mr Stewart 
Mackenzie of Seaforth. 
The aboriginal people of Ceylon were the Veddahs, 


a tribe who yet live in a rude state in some districts 
of it. The name of Cingalese, or Singhalese, was de- 
rived from Singha, the ancestor of an invading race 
from Hindustan, by whom the dynasty of 543 B.c. was 
founded. At the same era, according to the native 
chronicles, the great Buddha died, who was canonised as 
the head of the old religion of the island, and in whose 
honour were erected the majority of the numerous 
temples, ruinous and entire, that are yet to be seen 
in the count . The Buddhist religion is still the 
prevalent native one, and this idol’s relics are every 
where reverenced, as we shall have occasion after- 
wards to show from the work of Major Forbes. The 
Cingalese, like other oriental nations, are afflicted 


* Eleven Years in Ceylon. Sketches of the Field 
one Natural History of the Colony, and an Account of its 
istory and Antiquities. By Major 7th 


with impunity. 
lish this detestable prejudice. There existed no small 
degree of learning among the Cingalese, but it was 
almost entirely confined to the Buddhist priesthood. 
‘The community at large were very ignorant. ~ 

After this general account of Ceylon, we turn with 
pleasure to the details of Major Forbes’s interesti 
work, which combines adventure very leasantly i 
elaborate information, the fruit of nA ears’ ex 
rience and observation. He landed on the island in 
the autumn of 1826, and continued there for several 
succeeding years, during which time he visited almost 
every locality on its surface, possessed of any interest 
or importance. The ancient city of Kandy, long 


the capital of the island, and standing very se 


in its centre, is described by him as of conside 
extent, judiciously planned, and situated on an an- 
piece of ground, with the base resting on two 
artificial lakes. Describing a part of the en- 
virons, Major Forbes says, “ The course of the rapid 
Mahavilla-ganga winds below; the green hills and 
forest-clad mountains, rising to a height of upwards of 
six thousand feet, lie beyond ; and this, with clumps 
of palmyra, tufts of cocoa-nut trees, and every —a 
of forest foliage,” constitute the scenery close aroun 
—- The chief native buildings are the temples of 
Buddha, of which the town contains several, and two 
colleges for the ordination of the Buddhist priests. 
There are also temples to the gods Nata, Vishnu, 
Katagramma, and others, whom the Cingalese wor- 
ship as well as Buddha. They sacrifice, likewise, to 
demons, a red cock being the usual offering on such 
occasions. Major Forbes observes, that the doctrines 
of the Buddhist religion are certainly unexceptionable 
in many se the fundamental maxim being as fol- 
lows: “ Abstain from all sin, acquire all virtue, re- 


press thine own heart.” But these lessons are greatly: 


neglected in practice, and the actual religion consists 
but of vile idolatries. For example, the author of the 
work before us witnessed a magnificent festival at 
Kandy, in honour of Buddha’s tooth, a relic supposed 
to have been saved from the funeral pile of the god. 
This relic, which is merely a piece of discoloured 
ivory, nearly two inches in length, and one inch in 
diameter at the base, has for twenty-four hundred 
years been an object of veneration ; and though the 
enemies of the Buddhists repeatedly endeavoured to 
destroy it, it always came out of the danger in a 
triumphant and miraculous way. It was thrown into 
a pit of burning charcoal, and burst out unscathed, 
emitting rays that “illumined the universe.” It 
was buried deep in the earth, and reappeared in 
the centre of a golden lotus. It was placed on 
an anvil to be destroyed, and sunk into the solid 
iron till the peril was over. Such are the sort of 
tales told of tooth. It is now kept in a temple 
attached to the old palace of the dian ki 
being laid on a silver altar, and enclosed in six 
cases of gold, ornamented with rubies and precious 
stones, besides other valuable appendages. “In the 
brilliant pageantry of the festival, the rich altar and 
resplendent ornaments of the relic, the great size and 
elegant decorations of the temporary buildings, the 
peculiar and picturesque dresses of the chiefs, the 
majestic elephants, and dense mass of people, threw 
an air of — — over the spectacle. ‘The 
Dalada (as they call the tooth) was exhibited, and the 
offerings continued for three successive days. ‘The 
offerings consisted of things the most heterogeneous ; 
gold pote and gold ornaments ; gold, silver, and 
copper coins, of all denominations; cloths, priests’ 
vestments, flowers, s areka-nuts, betel-leaves.” 
The plate illustrative of this festival, given by Major 
Forbes, presents — a scene — perhaps excels 
in eur any thing ever imagi or pain- 
it one of the conce Martin, 
The Dalada ranks highest among the visible objects 
of Cingalese worship ; but very little inferior is the 
amount of veneration bestowed on a mountain of a 
remarkable character termed Adam’s Peak, which is 
situated in the interior of the island, and was visited 
by our author. “The Mahommedans believe that the 
first man, Adam, whose height was equal to a tall 
sg after having been thrown down from Para- 
ise, which was in the seventh heaven, alighted on 
this peak, and remained standing on one foot until 
years of penitence and suffering had expiated his 
offence.” A mark, mene a gi ic foot-print, 
has suggested this story, which is 
The Buddhists, however, assert the foot-mark to 
that of Buddha, while the Hindoos declare it to have 
been made by Siva in stepping over from Ceylon to 
ration to parties, pilgrims visit the spot 
great numbers. ‘Lhe peak is 7420 feet high, and has 
a level space on the summit enclosed by a wall. In 
the centre of this space stands an isolated 
stone or rock nine feet high, and on this is the 


with the prejudices of caste. L[xcepting the royal Foot 
the land-cultivators, including the chiefs and and 
| families Trades-poople and labourers form another ; shay 
but it would be tiresome and fruitless to enter into to r 
| details on this point, as each caste has many sub. mou 
divisions, the limits of which are so strongly marked tion 
f the cotton and worsted manufactures of the north that even the individual branches cannot mp prie 
The lowest caste, the Rhodias, were for ages so utterly witl 
despised and so cruelly treated, that they could not ver’ 
“ would not have lost my way for a thousand | live in common houses, or own land, or approach a out 
The nicety of touch hich Metcalf had acquired temple ; and, lastly, they could be killed by any one - 
2 was very wonderful. He could play at cards with no . 
roc 
Fo 
and Knaresborough. This employment apparently i 
drew his attention to the subject of roads, and fixed 
him in the pursuit which finally gained him his chief hw 
celebrity, and proved a source of no slight advantage bel 
to his country. During his leisure hours he had of 
studied mensuration in a way peculiar to himself, and cat 
when certain of the girth and length of any piece of ou 
timber, could reduce its contents to feet and inc 
| 
ly m Dieteall’s own 
upon condition that his 
| 
ys & man with all his eyes about him might 
well have strayed from the path. On landing at the | = — 
Granby inn, the two travellers took some warm 
liquor, after which Metealf retired. Having noticed 
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Footstep. “This venerated memorial is five feet seven 
inches in two feet seven inches in b 
and the very slight resemblance which it has to the 
shape of a foot is given — coloured 
to resemble the rock. temp! ilt. of wood sur- 
mounts the rock, and is retained in its exalted situa- 
tion by strong iron chains.’ Of course there is a 
priest’s house here ; the thing would be ineomplete 
without The is a 
extraordi natural object, leaving r 
out of view the sacred foot-mark. The ascent is not 
uliarly difficult, though pilgrims often choose a 
} en A path, to increase their own merit. The 
rocks are covered with numerous inscriptions. 

With the usual daring of the British soldier, Major 
Forbes frequently prosecuted the chase of wild ele- 
as as crocodiles, — 

s, are abun Seeing that sin 
hunters there attack the wild elephant, it ma vate 
believed that the scene which took place at the killing 
of the elephant at Exeter” some years ago, 
caused t laughter in Ceylon. The newspapers took 
out a plan of the scene, with the various objects regu- 
larly marked, such as A, the elephant, B, a party of 
the Guards ; and, after all, a return was given of the 
ammunition expended in killing an elephant in a cage. 
‘We may well believe, we say, that all this would appear 
very ridiculous to a sportsman familiar with scenes like 
the following :—“In an extremely thick dark <— 
matted with thorny creeping plants, two elephants 
feet, I co istinguish the legs of a le- 
phant, whose head was concealed by the foliage 3; but 
another and smaller one was sufficiently visible to allow 
of my taking a proper aim. Looking round, and 
seeing the coolies (native attendants) close to the edge 
of the brushwood, and being myself, as I imagined, 
ready to back out and face the expected charge of the 
: elephant, I fired at the other, and it fell dead. 

I then attempted to rise, but felt myself entangled by 
thorns. I no time to repeat my efforts at escape ; 
for I my we | felt. the tangled mass of vegetation 
pressing forward upon me, while the big elephant 
rushed up almost close to where I lay, and there 
stood uttering that fearful, shrill, trumpet-like squeal 
with which these animals generally accompany their 
charge. I suppose it was unwilling to leave its fallen 


companion ; for it did not follow the coolies, who ran 
off, but remained, trumpeting, and standing with its 
round $3 within my reach, and its head 


almost over me. I had a rifle, carrying a ball of two 
ounces weight, in my hand ; this I raised dicu- 
larly under the elephant’s head, and with the butt-end 
resting on the ground, pulled the trigger. The shot 
. took effect ; the animal staggered back eight or ten 
towards the dead one, while, by violent exer- 
tions, I disentangled myself from my most uncom- 
fortable position.” The sportsman had no further 
trouble with the mortally wounded animal. His 
ition, however, was one of awful risk, because it is 
impossible to tell whether an elephant’s strength will 
be destroyed by one ball or twenty. Major Forbes 
relates several instances of fatal accidents from the 
fierceness of wounded elephants. In one ease a 
gentleman was crushed to death in an instant by an 
elephant, and two of his friends, on attacking the same 
animal, would certainly have perished also, but for an 
accident. The creature charged, and came up to them, 
when ay | had barely time to run a few feet aside. 
Happily they both went to the left, and the elephant 
passed them, to their great surprise. It was after- 
wards discovered that one of their shots had destroyed 
2 vision of the right eye. ‘This accident saved their 
ves 


The extent to which the natives carry their daring 
in attacking wild elephants, is extraordinary. When 
a kraal, or enclosed space for catching these animals, 
is formed, and a herd has been driven into it, the 
hunters pass backwards and forwards with great bold- 
ness, effecting the operation of noosing. Partly pro- 
tected by tame decoy elephants, they prick the feet of 
the wild ones, and on the legs being lifted, throw 
nooses dexterously round them. The noosed elephant 
starts off, but is speedily brought to its knees, the hun- 
ter having given the other end of the rope several turns 
round a tree. Major Forbes says he has seen men, sta- 
tioned on trees, actually descend on the backs of wild 
elephants to dislodge them from the spot. When it is 
remembered that the animals are in an excited state, 
and that the hunter who comes within fair reach is 
sure either to be crushed to death by their trunks, or 
to be spiked by their tusks, the coolness of the native 
noosers appears very wonderful. On one occasion 

says Major Forbes), “ an unlucky hunter was seized 
y an elephant’s trunk. Fortunately I regained my 

n, and still more fortunately, considering the hurry 

which I fired, the ball through the animal's 
head without injuring the man, who was released 
from a gripe so severe that it had already forced blood 
from his mouth and nostrils.” Our author does not 
conceive the elephant to be nearly so sagacious as is 
commonly supposed, but allows that it occasionally 
exhibits peculiar cunning. “ In 1829, one of the hunt- 
ing elephants at Matalé, having shown symptoms of 
@ capricious irritable temper, was in consequence se- 
cured to a tree near the stables; next day, as the 
keeper was standing barely within reach, the brute 
suddenly seized another elephant 
was , and p unfortunate man against 
this animal's front, until one of the thick blunt tusks 


eame through the keeper's body.” We also hear 
much about the attachment of these creatures to their 
keepers, but Major Forbes says that there are few of 
the old hunting elephants that have not killed people 
employed about them at one time or another. ‘ 
n the course of an excursion, Major Forbes: met 
with a pretended conjuror, who ~ oe in rather 
an awkward predicament. “ He unluckily for 
himself, inspired his neighbours with a belief that he 
had the power of bringing rain by ——s certain 
ceremonies, and they had s is fame over the 
whole district. From this, and his knowledge of the 
appearance of the eky, and the various signs of coming 
owers or approaching heavy rains, he had long im- 
posed on the people, and reaped considerable profit ; 
until at last theis of belief outrunning his 
powers of imposition, not only destroyed his occupa- 
tion, but nearly cost him his life. It was urged by 
some one, and uiesced in by all, that as there was 
no doubt of his ability to call down rain when neces- 
sary, it ought not to be left to his caprice when this 
talent should be exercised ; and that, when required 
‘by a whole village, he should be obliged to furnish 
.rain in sufficient quantities ; that, if he did so, he was 
sto be liberally rewarded ; but, on the contrary, if he 
were contumacious, and refused to give the neces- 
supply, he should be tormented with thorns, 
or beat into compliance. Having suffered severe pu- 
nishments on various occasions, he at last made up 
his mind no longer to be a responsible agent for the 
weather, and loudly and constantly denied — | 
any authority in the matter. This, although deem 
to be a false excuse, proved a sufficient protection to 
him during several seasons in which was no 
deficiency of moisture ; but, this season, the people, 


losin ience from a long-continued drought, 
which was destroying their cro the recusant 
cloud-compeller to various vi in which he suf- 


fered severely for his su lect. Even the 
chief of the district had determined on having rain 
by foree, if fair means proved insufficient, and had 
sent some of his followers to bring the conjuror to the 

i where water was most required : it was while 
on his way there that he was fortunate enough to see 
me, and, making his escape, threw himself on my pro- 
tection. In the court-house the old man that 
he was in terror of his life, for at present there was 
every appearance of a continuance of the same dry 
weather that had already done so much mischief ; and 
then gravely proceeded to prove to me by many oaths 
that it was no fault of his that no rain was fortheom- 
ing. I had some difficulty in protecting this old im- 

or, particularly as a few slight showers fell near 

is village, which was situated on one of the highest 

inhabited parts of the district ; and I have no doubt 

the mF thought, not that they had been the in- 

fatuated dupes of a rogue, but I was imposed 
upon by a churlish wizard.” 

. We learn from the work before us, as well as from 
other sources, that Ceylon is at present one of the most 
flourishing of our eastern possessions. Being a crown 
colony, it is exempted from the many petty exactions 
and obligations to which the company-governed con- 
tinent of India is subject. In fact, it is a compara- 
tively free country, and is rapidly improving both in 
its social and physical condition. though greatly 
opposed by local prejudice, we are glad to know that 
juvenile education, accompanied by a knowledge of 
the English language, is making considerable progress 
—and what more is required in the first instance to 
render its people intelligent and happy ! 

Though we have been indebted for the matter of 
this article to the work of -\ Forbes, yet our 
desire to make our account of Ceylon of a general 
character has prevented us from giving a sufticient 
specimen of the actual style of the writer, and we 

1 probably return, therefore, to these volumes on 
r occasion. 


TRAINING OF CAPONS FOR NURSES TO POULTRY. 

Capons may be trained to perform the office of nurses 
to young poultry, which they will execute in a better 
manner than even the mothers of the chicks. To those 
who attempt artificial incubation, this is a matter of 
some consequence, for no hen will readily nurse any 
chickens but those which she has hatched ; whereas, the 
capon is an ever-ready nurse. In order to induce capons 
to take charge of chickens, ista Porta, an Italian 
writer, that the skin of their breast should be 
irritated with nettles, so that they become anxious to 
allay the itchiness by sitting and rubbing upon the young 
chicks which are put to them. But this is a barbarous 
and far from certain mode of training. Others recom- 
mend to make the capon drunk with oat pickles steeped 
in brandy, believing that the capon in his intoxicated 
condition will fancy himself a hen, and so take charge of 
the chicks which crowd around him. This, however, is 
a fally more vicious plan of education—not that it causes 
the capon to acquire tippling habits, but because the 
animal, when tipsy, will most likely trample upon and kill 
the young family consigned to his care. The best mode 
of training seems to be that mentioned by Mr Rannie, 
the Habits of Library 

tertaining Knowledge. He quotes 
Réaumur, the naturalist. 

Réaumur, he observes, “ having been convinced that 
such empirical practices were useless, put three capons 
under the care of the woman who had t 


poultry-yard at the Chateau de V ; and as she 
on a regular and ne al tuition, put 


very well instructed in the spaee of ten or twelve days. 
Her method was, neither to pluck their feathers, to sting 
them with nettles, nor to make them drunk. She kept 
them alone for a day or two in pretty deep and rather nar- 
row buckets, darkened by a covering of boards, taking them 
out two or three times a-day to feed. After making the 
capon in this manner wearied of solitude, she placed with 
him for companions two or three chickens, somewhat 
advanced in growth, and gave them all their food in com- 
mon. If he ill used them, they were removed for a da’ 
or more, and then others were put to him. By sue 
means, varied as circumstances indicate, the capon will | 
contract a habit of living amicably with two or three 
chickens ; and the number being i d by degrees, 
he will at last begin to take pride in his flock, so that. it 
may be to any extent. Upon receiving his 
liberty in these circumstances, he will sit upon the chicks 
as a hen does, whenever they require to be protected from 
cold, and will lead them to places where they may find 
food, clucking like a hen to call them together when they 
straggle. He will likewise redouble his clucking when he 
finds such dainties as a piece of bread or an earthworm, 
which he will divide into several small ions to share 
it amongst them all, and will seem delighted to see them 
eat heartily of what he deprives himself of for their sake. 
After the few first days of training a during which 
he may probably injure or kill two or chickens, the 
task becomes easy ; and when once he is taught, he will 
retain the habit to the end of his life, nor ever become 
tired of the task ; for even when unemployed for several 
months during winter, he will take to it again in spring 
nearly as well as before.” 


OUR LADY TENDUDIA, 

A LEGEND OF SPAIN, 
‘WHokEVER passes at the present day through the 
bounds of the ancient kingdom of Toledo, will pro- 
bably behold, if he looks well around him, a small and 
ruinous chapel, exhibiting the traces of great ar- 
chitectural beauty, and finely situated on the slepe 
of a rising eminence. Within the walls of the 
chapel, the passer-by may also observe the vestiges of 
various old monuments, bearing the nearly defaeed 
names of Penalba, Saenz, and Correa. He will be told, 
moreover, that the chapel was dedicated to Our Lady 
Tendudia, and he will still hear the peasant making 
orisons to the Virgin, under that particular designa- 
tion. If he be an Englishman, and acquainted, even 
slightly, with the language of Spain, it is furthermore 
probable that the traveller will exclaim, “Our Lady 
Stop-the-day! [such being the meaning of the term 
Tendudia] ; what an odd phrase to tack to the name of 
the Virgin!” And if he be so fortunate as to meet 
with some of the older peasants of the district, whose 
memories are stored with the traditions of the past, 
he will in all likelihood hear the following legend of a 
bygone age, in explanation of what has caused his 
surprise. 

In the thirteenth century, the Moors occupied a 
great portion of the kingdom of Spain, and were 
engaged in continual contests with the Christian 
natives. “Oh, brave times !” says anold chronicler of 
these wars, “ when every knight of the cross was brave 
as his sword, and true as its Toledan steel ; and when 
to contend with the infidel was to win either the laurel 


of victory, or the palm of martyrdom! Qh, brave 
times ! when every lady was beautiful as the day, and 
gave to her own true knight the enco tof her 


Ra in 
very much upon his sword for tenauee 
ike a bold warrior, and 3 good subject of his sove- 
reign, he had spent all his days in battling with the 
Moors, who were no distant neighbours of his, 
and had often enriched himself with their spoils, 
to be impoverished i reprisals. But 


against 
the infidels. At the close of the year 1240, Don - 
mon set forth on one of these knightly expeditions. He 
was accompanied by ten of his men, and with them 
he creamed the Guasalquivir, direetin his course to- 
wards the Moorish province of Jaén. When he reached 
the country of the enemy, he separated his warriors, 
sending five one way, and going himself in another 
direction with the remainder. He bad searcely done 
this, when suddenly, on rounding the corner of a hill, 
he found himself in front of half a dozen 


inted Moors, who were apparen ing their way 
towards the demesnes of the Cbristlone withannch the 


same intentions as his own. But what says the pro- 


| 
to whom the chronicler might here allude, none could 
be more ee Donna Bibiana, daughter and 
only child of Don Raymon de Penalba, a gentleman © 
of the kingdom of Toledo. Donna Bibiana, at the 
date of our story, was very young. She had large, soft, 
blue. eyes, dark tresses, a sweet and smiling mouth, . 
—$— __________________ | with an elegant figure, and feet so small that it was 
a miracle how even her slender figure moved about on 
them so firmly, though so lightly. Besides, she-was 
extremely good and charitable to the poor, though she 
was far from being rich. As in duty bound, she de- 
tested the Moors very cordially, and in short had all the , 
qualities of a pious and accomplished beauty of the day. : 
| _No, Donna Bibiana, or rather her father, was not 
in poorish circumstances, such was never very long the 
case ; for when his coffers were empty, h¢ always called 
in foree not for a single night or 
| several days in succession, they came out of her school 
| 
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verb! “He that goes for wool may come back shorn ;” 
and such was doomed to be the fate of the Moors ‘on 


i de 
, who never desired others to 


himself to flight. The speed and freshness of 
his horse would have saved him, had not the other 


at 1500 maravedis of gold, and whilst they were waited 
for, the Moor was by his captor to the castle 
where Donna Bibiana usually resided. Almoreb saw 


gallant Moor was rather disappointed by the coldness 


ary Donna. Bibiana li to 
is passion grew every day stronger, and at length 
he made distinct proposals for her hand to her futher. 


The intermarriage of Moors with Christians was by 
no means uncommon in those days, notwithstanding 


by the wealth and rank of the 
being a kind father, whose anxiety to 
daughter" the \good Knight, thought 
ter, ight t t 
as fair a way of attaining his aim as 
lore very earnestly recommended to 
i the of Almoreb’s pro- 
the young lady was of a different way of 
Moor. It been mentioned that the young 
was sad hed ike 
the infidels. But truth compels us to say that 
was greatly guided in her opinions on this occa- 
y @ distant relative of her own, a young and 
handsome cavalier, by name Don Martin Saenz, whose 
iarly adverse to the wishes of 
in had a castle and some few 
acres of land near the banks of the Azuer, and all the 
wishes of Donna Bibiana were bounded to the sove- 
of this castle, and of the heart of Don Martin. 
The had a particular aversion to the Moors, 
which had been augmented greatly since the 
of Almoreb. He would at once have provoked the 
1500 golden maravedis of Don Raymon been depen- 
of the captive to bio ds. 
Don Martin contented himself with for- 


4 


SEE 


passed away, Don Rayimon received a letter, a 
parently signed by Don Pelayo Correa, Grand-Master 
the Orderof St James, desiving him to comeinstantly 
to Ciudad-Real, with Don Martin and every 
man-at-arms whom he could command. ight 
instantly the wishes of the grand-master; but 
had he left his castle, when Almoreb, at 
head of a hundred Moors, appeared before the place 
Being cpanel by © whem be hed 
e on i vity, the Moor entered, and 
carried off Bibiana, in spite of her tears and cries. 
She was placed in a litter, and without delay her 
ly one of the men left in the castle had escaped 
the scimitars of the Moors. He immediately directed 
his course to Ciudad-Real, and arrived just in time to 
find Penalba stupified with the tidings that Don 
cleared u m <)™ us pursue ruffians 
intantiy” ered Don Martin as he rushed out 
war-horse, on soon appeared, 
Penalba to follow him indeed, Deo Raymon and 
searesly less eager to commence the 
a nearly a h Sred 


. | horses of the latter 


It was not long ere passed the line of Raymon’s 
castle, and came u of the Moor The 

rformed a journey from 
as those of the Christians. Marti 


E 
3 
i 


ery rising 

of the foe, on’ heeried, exultingly-at length 
the foe. “On! on!” he cried, exulti at ; 
“I behold the enemies of our faith o "Phe intelli 
nce inspired the pursuers with new zeal. They now 
the gleam of bright weapons struck by the rays of the 
sun. Slowly but progressively they drew nearer to 


the flying Moors. But, alas! the sun was ly 
sinking towards the horizon. If the night set in 
before the encounter, the Moors would i find 
@ secure in the mountains. 

“Oh, our y !” cried the anxious Don Martin, 
“leave not a young Christian maiden in the hands of 
these infidels !” 


As he spoke, he pressed on his companions to fresh 
speed. But the Arab coursers, with their outstretched 
necks, seemed to swallow the space before them, and 
although the distance between the parties was always 
diminishing, the chase was still continued. When 
at length the Christians came almost within spear 
length of the Moors, the sun nearly touched the 


he | horizon, rendering it a matter of great doubt if the 


encounter, when it did take place, would be effectual 
im the rescue of Bibiana. 

“Oh, our Lady !” exclaimed Don Martin in tones 
of agonised entreaty, “ Nostra Segnora, Ten du dia! 
Ten du dia!” 

The legend tells that the entreaty was heard, and 
that the light of day did not pass away so early as 
usual. If you, having a strong faith in natural causes, 
were to s to the Spanish narrators of the tradi- 
tion that the evening was probably nothing more than 
a remarkably fine one, you would only be pitied for 
your scepticism. However this may be, the Moors 
were forced to wheel and sustain the shock of their 
pursuers. For nearly an hour afterwards, a bitter 
conflict was kept up, which was terminated by Don 
Martin Saenz passing his knightly sword through the 
body of Almoreb, after a gallant single combat, viewed 
by the whole of both parties. The rest of the Moors 
immediately surrendered, and Donna Bibiana was not 
only recovered, but as the band of Almoreb was almost 
entirely composed of young men of rank who had 
joined him in his expedition, a great spoil was obtained 
through the capture and ultimate ransom of the 
Moorish prisoners. 

ventures rwards, immediately bestowed the 
of his daughter on Don Martin. Donna Bibiana and 
her husband were so grateful for the event just re- 
chapel’ and distinguished it by tho namo of the chapel 
chapel, istingui it by the name c 
of Our Lady Tendudia.” paid thele ort the 

ious le of the country around paid their orisons 
to Westra Segnora name. Such is the 
legend attached to the ruins which the traveller ma 
see, if he chooses, near the springs of the far- 
Guadalquivir. ‘There were laid, in the lapse of time, 
the mortal remains of the fair Bibiana, with many a 
Saenz of her blood and race ; and there, also, were laid 
many of the name of Correa and Penalba, to whose 
the chapel sumained over © of strong 


ure | and peculiar interest. 


THE PROPHET OF 1770. 

Let us su ourselves carried back sixty years in 
the stream of time, and to live again, the youthful sub- 
ject of the young king George LI]. Let us likewise ima- 
gine that in those days the divine spirit of prophecy had 
come upon us, a to our sight the events of the 
future. In seven years from this time the British empire 
shall be rent in twain ( American war in 1776). In fifteen 
years men shall rise from the earth and fly through the 
air (invention of balloons, 1780). In twenty years the 
French monarchy, the oldest that ever was, and now so 
flourishing, shall come to an end. A virtuous prince 
(Louis XVI. 1793), not yet king, shall in twenty-three 
years lay down his life on the scaffold: his wife and sister 
shall share the same fate. In those same days, news shall 


travel with the of the wind, and what was done 
at mid-day shall be known at the farthest bounds of the 
kingdom ere the setting of the sun (the Te’ h, 1794 


In twenty-six years a conqueror shall arise (Bona 


parte 
we who water his horses in the Nile, the Jordan, the 


Tagus, and the Borysthenes. This conqueror shall re- 
store the chair of St Peter, and throw down what he had 
restored (dethronement of Pius VII.) Finally, he whom 
the world could not contain, shall die a captive on a rocky 
island (St Helena), neither in Europe, Afriea, nor 
America, but in the midst of the vast ocean: a few feet of 
earth his empire, a willow his monument. In those days 
metals shall be found which float onthe water and burn 


ps arriages 
horses, with the speed of the wind (locomotive engines). 
miles an hour, that 


shall be conveyed from India to the mighty Babylon ina 

agland to the other in eight hours, Bridges shall hang 
to ot t hours. ges 

by a chain over the sea, while roads shall be made under 

it (the Menai Bridge and the Thames Tunnel). To those 


the Catholic from the Orangeman. The 


shall be days of 
horses (steam plough) ; shall n without hands 


(power- 


covered: some, sisters of the earth ; some, brothers of 
the sun (the planets, five in number, discovered since 
the American war; and the double stars by Sir William 
Herschel) ; and of all the colours of the rainbow. In those 
days, likewise, they shall read the Pyramids bony 
and Champollion’s discoveries). They shall find out t 
mouth of the Niger and the Magnetic Pole: the way to 
appy-— ix (Edinb P t us hope 
that in time the way to be oe shall also be discovered. 
SIMPLE PLEASURES THE BEST. 

When the inordinate hopes of youth, which oke 
their own disappointment, have been sobered down by 
longer experience and more extended views—when the 
keen contentions and eager rivalries which employed our 
riper years have expired or been abandoned—when we 
have seen, year after year, the objects of our fiercest hos- 
tility and of our fondest affections lie down together in 
the hallowed peace of the grave—when ordinary plea- 
sures and amusements begin to be insipid, and the gay 
derision which seasoned them to appear flat and impor- 
tunate—when we reflect how often we have mourned and 
been comforted, what opposite opinions we have succes- 
sively maintained and abandoned, to what inconsistent 
habits we have gradually been formed, and how fre- 
quently the objects of our pride have proved the sources 
of our shame, we are naturally led to recur to the days 
of our childhood, and to retrace the whole of our career, 
and that of our contemporaries, with feelings of far 
greater humility and indulgence than those by which it 
had been accompanied ; to think all vain but affection 
and honour, the simplest and cheapest pleasures the 
truest and most precious, and generosity of sentiment 
the only mental superiority which ought either te )< 
wished for or admitted.—Jeffrey. 

BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE OF TEA. 

The beneficial results of the introduction of tea and 
coffee have been strangely overlooked or underrated. It 
has been, however, well described as leading “to the 
most wonderful change that ever took place in the dict 
of modern civilised nations—a ie highly important 
both in a moral and physical point of view. These bever- 
ages have the admirable advantage of affording stimulus 
withoat producing intoxication, or any of its evil conse- 

uences. Lovers of tea and coffee are, in fact, rarely 
nkers ; and hence the use of these bev: has bene- 
fited both manners and morals, Rock dean. that 
the use of tea has contributed more to the sobriety of the 
Chinese than the severest laws, the most Py dis- 
courses, or the best treatises on morality.” Tea is so 
in that it like medicine when 
en by a native; an ecline a cup of good 
bohea, with “ No, pons Senn quite well at pre- 
sent.”— Hints for the Table. 


THE SPARROW AND THE CAGED BIRD. 
FOUNDED ON AN ANECDOTE RELATED IN THE NATURALISTS 
MAGAZINE. 
T dote on every little bird 
That twitters in the sun— 
I love them all, from having heard 
The simple tale of one ! 
In cage that ‘neath the eaves was hung 
When morn put forth her smiles, 
A little yellow warbler sung 
A song of distant isles ! 
One morn, when loud his 
There came on idle wing 
A sparrow, and, from sympathy, 
Thus seem'd to say or sing :— 
“ Fair captive ! why this joyous lay, 
When sad should be thy heart ? 
Art thinking of a happier day, 
Forgetful what thou art ? 
Perchance, while high thy music floats, 
Where ne'er thy wings may fice, 
Thy spirit rises with thy notes, 
For they, at least, are free! 
Thy song goes forth among the trees, 
And up to heaven's high dome, 
And haply bears thee o'er the seas 
To thy own island home ! 
Poor bird! could’st thou come forth with me, 
I'd lead thee to the grove, 
Where all that’s known of slavery 
Is servitude to love ! 
How sweet to join our airy chase, 
Or cower within thy nest, 
Yet only bound to that one place 
Because thou loved’st it best ! 
Alas, alas! the wish is vain, 
by prison-bars are strong ; 
But I will come to thee again, 
Adieu, sweet bird of song !" 
Away it flew, but day by day, 
Return'd with gather'd food, 
And through long months, the watchers say, 
good. 


Went on this work of 

I felt my holiest thoughts ascend, 

Such heaven-taught love to trace, 
nd deem'd, perchance, this captive's 
The Howard of its race ! . 


—Scotsman. Ju. 
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those days shall have laws to protect them. “Those da 
aur Casivon. d U Was as DOM 
tact he Mews pet 
his band. the the other > sun sh engrave for 1em laguer- 
bede them p pop rotype) they shall write with the lightning (clectrie 
samo time, like prudent man, he ered, Mark the cok of 
leader of the infidels ; take him alive ! His cloak of days to read ; a man may buy a book for a penny; for 
scarlet, with its Pred fringes, and his diamonded a penny he may send it to the ends of the empire. They 
scimitar, speak of ri e must have a sweeping shall read the rocks instead of a book (geology), and de- 
ransom from him.” cipher the history of beings which lived and died ere 
entmn his men see man existed. In the heavens new stars shall be dis- 
oors, Don Raymon 
do what he could do for himself, rode sword in hand 
7 the leader of the enemy. The latter defended 
self bravely, but seeing his companions cut down 
one by one around him, he turned his bridle-rein, and = 
of the end co. mob ond the — 
Moor in his flight. With his captive, and the spoils 
of the rest of the enemy, the Christian chief made his Bap‘ 
5 with all due haste, to his own territory. west 
Raymon de Penalba was not wrong in his the 
ction. Almoreb, as he was named, was a youth cause! 
of the highest rank and greatest possessions in t actior 
kingdom of Jaén. His ransom was fixed by Penalba | haps 
Th 
of ba 
the young aay, hey ent | any 
passion for her. a bigo’ ‘ollower of the pro- 
phet, however, he at first only popes to the Chris- 
to a close of his im- 
ment, without i any intervening a 
ceremony, such as is usually gone o— on these 
occasions. em very handsome, and having been phra 
atly admired by the youthful beauties of Jaén, the good 
4 tifying Bibiana b ible in he 1 | 
every means in r resoive 
ving received his ransom-money, and seeing that 
Don Raymon would not press his daughter again st 
her wishes, Almoreb paid hi or aay withdrew to 
his own country, to meditate plans which he was not 
: of carrying into execution. But a few weeks had | 
| 
under it (sodium and potassium, discovered by Sir Hum- 
| »hry Davy). Ships shall stem the stormiest ocean without 
Ciudad- ys of bloodshed shall succee ys of 
Real farther awa: ymon’s castle, | Negro shall no be t or sold. T ve 
though lying st » different point of the compass. be set free. The Ureck shall be treed from the Turk 


